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Manan, in his Life of Nelson, states that of the 2,600 
naval reserves, known as ‘ Sea Fencibles,’ who were called 
up when a French invasion seemed imminent, only 385 
tesponded to the call, although Nelson had made it quite 
clear that they were absolutely needed at once and that 
they could return to their homes as soon as the danger was 
overt. These men were, according to Mahan, ‘ exempted 
_ from impressment upon the understanding that they would 
come forward for coast defence, in case of threatened inva- 
sion.’ Nelson’s acid comment on the poor response they 
made to his urgent call was: ‘ They are no more willing to 
give up their occupations than their superiors.’ 

Neither in the last nor in the present war has there been, 
or could there conceivably have been, any such reluctance 
on the part of Englishmen to serve their country. It would 
seem that although England was fighting for her life in 
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Nelson’s day as she is to-day, her people are much mote 
uniformly and passionately aware of her need than they were 
then. And yet, if we consider those who by virtue of their 
literary gifts are called upon to guide the public by expounding 
the nature of the conflict and to express national aims and 
ideals for the benefit of their own and subsequent generations, 
we shall find unsurpassed pursuasiveness, lucidity, depth, 
and grandeur amongst the writers of those days and unsut- 
passable unpersuasiveness, confusion, superficiality, and petti- 
ness amongst the writers of to-day. If we examine recent 
publications on the subject of the war and of the peace 
that will follow, we shall find those that emanate from 
the political Left fat outnumber all the others. Socialism 
and internationalism are very vocal—patriotism is almost 
silent. 

It would seem to be certain that changes of a socialistic 
character will come about, whether for good or evil, in this 
and other countries, although it seems equally certain that 
the spell cast by the word socialism and by socialist slogans 
has been broken, and that socialism is no longer the passionate 
aspiration it was once, the dream of a new Heaven upon the 
old Earth, but a matter of purely pragmatic policy. The 
problems of practical socialism and of socialist doctrine ate 
a subject of high interest and importance. So are the 
problems pertaining to national sovereignty and a prospective 
international order. But it will be found that very little 
of the slightest interest or importance is being written about 
these problems in this country. Indeed, the war is being 
exploited rather shamelessly as an occasion for reiterating 
at wearisome length the platitudes of the last twenty or thirty 
years. 

We have examined a large number of relevant and recent 
publications, and propose to comment on a few that seem 
fairly representative of the political literature of our day. 
We find almost the entire body of this literature shallow, 
ill-informed, ill-considered, and in its effect defeatist, as we 
shall try to show. There are exceptions—the excellent 
Oxford Pamphlets, for example, and Professor Cart’s Twenty 
Years of Crisis. It is highly characteristic of our day that a 
book, as full as this one is, of knowledge, insight, and mature 
political wisdom, should be the object of so much uncompre- 
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hending criticism and misrepresentation. Sir Norman Angell 
has the effrontery to suggest, in Why Freedom Matters (p. 47), 
that the views put forward by Professor Carr ought to have 
disqualified him from being appointed to the Ministry of 
Information. Sir Norman describes the appointment ‘as 
a vety disturbing fact,’ though he is sufficiently condescending 
to allow it ‘was not wrong for Professor Carr, or anybody 
else, to write the book he has done, even though, in fact, 
Goebbels will find it a veritable gold mine.’ Goebbels has 
not found it so until now, as far as we are aware. 

Most of the authors we have under consideration are 
middle-aged. Some have reached old age. The youngest, 
Sir Richard Acland, was born in 1906, Professor Laski was 
born in 1893, Sir Norman Angell in 1874, Mr. H. G. Wells 
in 1866. It is, perhaps, of some significance that, apart from 
Sir Richard Acland, who was then barely breeched, none of 
these appear to have undergone any mental development at 
all since the end of the last war. Sir Norman Angell, in Why 
Freedom Matters,adds nothing of interest to what he has written 
many times before. Professor Laski, who wrote some good 
books once, spins out monotonous platitudes about freedom, 
democracy, and that prospective ‘European revolution’ 
which has become so fashionable. Mr. H. G. Wells seems 
to have lost the great gift he once had for the vivid portrayal 
of incident and character, and has developed an apparently 
irrepressible loquacity. All these gentlemen write far too 
much. Even if they had something to say, it would be 
thinned out to general flatness by its illimitable spread. And 
their style fits the substance—if anything so tenuous can be 
called a substance: there was never English prose as insipid 
and undistinguished as theirs. 

The great English political writers of Nelson’s day were 
ptofoundly aware of the changing world around them—they 
changed with it without being untrue to themselves. The 
mighty intellect of Coleridge apprehended the horror and 
glory, the emancipatory power, the significance and the 
menace of revolution in a manner that makes most of the 
writers of our own day appear mean and small by com- 
parison, although they are in the presence of events no less 
terrific. Wordsworth, the greatest English moralist and one 
of the most searching commentators on human life and 
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destiny, showed himself, in his marvellous later poems, a sage 
of the highest order, having completed the range of personal, 
national, and cosmopolitan experience from youthful fervour, 
through the great period of his country’s struggle for exis- 
tence, to that maturity which is more impressive even than 
Goethe’s in his old age, and is pervaded both by a warmer 
humanity and a deeper religious faith. Old age came upon 
Thomas Hardy during the last war. But he wrote less, 
rather than more, with advancing years, and in the bleakness 
and stern integrity of his later poems he achieved a mature 
greatness that makes his novels appear almost insignificant 
by comparison. 

It is one of the strangest phenomena of our own day that 
youth and old age are being robbed of their own—youth in 
the ‘ totalitarian ’ states, and old age in the materialist demo- 
cracies. Young people in Germany and in Russia tend to be 
without shyness, introspection, without generous ardour. 
They are neither sad nor gay, and do not day-dream. They 
are often fanatical, doctrinaire and have the fixed serious- 
ness of the prematurely old. ‘ Totalitarian’ systems claim 
to be youthful precisely because they are destructive of youth- 
fulness. This work of destruction is the most frightful they 
have accomplished—it is a kind of murder, the murder of 
young people who yet go on living. From this murder, 
which is worse than physical homicide, all their other mur- 
derous works proceed. 

The tolerance that prevails in the democracies of our day 
is determined, it would seem, not by that broadening and 
deepening of the human spirit that would go with a maturing 
civilisation, but rather by the reverse, by an ever narrower 
materialism that is essentially indifferent to ultimate issues and 
wholly regardless of the problematic and paradoxical nature 
of human existence. Such tolerance is, in a last analysis, a 
form of intolerance—intolerance of all serious questioning, 
of every ultimate challenge. It is, perhaps, the most intract- 
able form intolerance can take and the most injurious to the 
human spirit. 

This intolerance, masquerading as tolerance, pervades the 
books we have under consideration. It would pass for a 
sort of universal tolerance, calling itself ‘ democracy’ and 
signifying the paralysis of every strong belief. Indeed, this 
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paralysis is the condition on which strong beliefs are tolerated. 
They must be impotent—otherwise they must disappear. It 
may be urged in favour of the authors that they are free from 
hatred and even from prejudice. But they are free from all 
intellectual passion. It may be urged that this is all to the 
good, for their purpose is, perhaps, to analyse and expound 
dispassionately. But they neither analyse nor expound. The 
critical enquiring intellect is missing. So are the love and the 
hatred that are the soul of politics. Their writing is not even 
cold—and yet it has so little warmth that it cannot even be 
called tepid. They all lack the deeper seriousness that is 
essential to the kind of writing they profess to do. They 
are also without any sort of wit or humour. There is no 
light and no shade, nothing but a pallid dusk without the 
hope of day or the fear of darkness. 

The fictitious tolerance that prevails wherever strong 
convictions have vanished removes the challenge and the 
rivalries that will either impose upon the maturing spirit a 
dignified silence and renunciation, or will press from it that 
purified essence which is genius itself and, when distilled in 
verse or prose, becomes an imperishable part of the national 
heritage. In materialist democracies, as in ‘ totalitarian’ 
states, life is robbed of its significance because it becomes an 
end in itself. Men always have aspired and always will aspire, 
in varying degrees, to freedom and equality. But the two go 
ill together—indeed, they are in permanent conflict. Com- 
plete freedom would exclude equality. Complete equality is 
possible only under absolute despotism. There is more 
freedom and less equality in England than in Germany. The 
Germans have exchanged the freedom of the Republic for the 
relative equality of the Third Realm. There is little evidence 
that they regret the change. 

The writers we are now considering regard freedom and 
equality as desirable, indeed as more desirable than anything 
else. But none of them appear to be aware of the immense 
dangers inherent in freedom and equality, and in their powerful 
and often irresistible trend towards self- and mutual destruc- 
tion, though it is difficult to believe that Professor Laski, 
who has some knowledge of history, can really be as 
unaware of these things as his more recent writings suggest. 
Perhaps he is trying to be ‘ popular’ in the sense that, by 
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reducing problems to their simplest terms, he hopes to make 
himself understood to a large public. But ‘ popular’ writing, 
like Where do we go from here? can do no good, indeed it 
can only do harm, in so far as it misguides instead of guiding. 
It is meant, no doubt sincerely, to enlighten. But it does 
nothing of the sort. All the writers we are considering 
are obscurantists. They mention many problems—war and 
peace, armaments and disarmament, economic planning, 
national sovereignty, and the like. But they propose solu- 
tions so easy that the problems are problems no longer. All 
these authors in effect deny the existence of the problematic as 
such. They will not allow that anything is insoluble. Sir 
Norman Angell calls those who maintain that there are limits 
to human endeavour and that an ideal world is unattainable as 
‘ nihilists "—an abuse of language that is highly characteristic 
of his nebulous mind (he is particularly severe in his con- 
demnation of Reinhold Niebuhr, one of the profoundest 
thinkers of our day), To guide and enlighten the public, it 
would be necessary to be quite explicit about the seriousness 
of the big problems of our day, about their extreme intract- 
ability, of the uncontrollable nature of oncoming events, of 
the hazards of political and economic prophecy. There is no 
insurance against fate—but insurance against fate is precisely 
what these authors offer. They do so with complete cock- 
sureness and imply that those who differ from them cannot 
possibly be disinterested. 

As a matter of fact, the public to whom they address 
themselves has quite a shrewd sense of these matters. 
It has, on the whole, remained uncorrupted by ‘popular’ 
books. The allurement of simple solutions, that are 
not solutions at all, is one of the principal causes 
of modern mass-movements, of Fascism and National 
Socialism, as well as of Marxism and of the utopian pacifism 
which has done so much to bring the Second World War 
about. The authors we are considering share the responsi- 
bility for the war, seeing that they have been amongst the 
promoters of utopian pacifism which, through disarmament 
and ‘collective security,’ helped to reduce the armed pre- 
ponderance of the victors over the vanquished in the last war 
and so enabled the Germans to achieve the ascendency they 
needed to attempt the conquest of Europe. All the authors 
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in question have been consistently wrong about international 
affairs ever since the peace that ended the First World War, if 
not longer. But nowhere is there a sign that they themselves 
ate aware of this. Indeed, the complacent assumption that 
they have always been right, and are right still, pervades their 
books. They assign the blame for the disasters of our-age to 
various abstractions—to reaction, to capitalism, to ‘ privilege,’ 
to belief in national sovereignty, and so on. And yet it is 
their world that is in ruins. All they stood for has been 
defeated. But they can see no flaw in what they stood for and 
still stand for, although the completeness of the defeat is sute 
evidence of a fatal, 2 fundamental, flaw. They appear to 
have had no heart-searchings, no genuine doubt, and have, 
consequently, undergone no inner change. They all have the 
habit of emerging with satisfied countenance from the most 
ignominious reverses, and are never so confident that they 
were always right as when events have proved conclusively 
that they were always wrong. But the world has changed and 
will go on changing, so that their writings have an evet- 
growing remoteness and are losing even the most distant 
relationship with any recognisable reality. 

Nowhere is this more apparent than in The Common Sense 
of War and Peace (we note the arrogance of the title) and other 
recent writings by Mr. H. G. Wells. This book is a typical 
product of the materialist democracy in which human life loses 
its meaning. Except as part of a divinely appointed order, life 
cannot have a meaning. And when life has no meaning, old 
age acquires a tragic emptiness, for it is the approaching end 
ofeverything. Life, especially when it has been fortunate and 
attended with much success, becomes, in retrospect, a kind 
of holiday that is almost over—and there will never be 
another. Old age cannot come into itsown. Its mellowness 
and serenity are troubled by hopeless attachment to the 
fugitive past, an attachment that grows more and more 
hopeless with the accelerating passage of time. Youth 
may at least seem to have a meaning even apart from a 
divinely appointed order, a meaning derived from the life that 
stretches out ahead, whereas old age cannot. In the setting 
of a divinely appointed order, life acquires a significance that 
deepens with advancing age. In the ‘totalitarian’ states 
the young have no youth, but only a false maturity—in the 
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materialistic democracies old age is without the fullness of 
maturity and clings to a distressful pseudo-youthfulness, 
To stop writing is always possible, but the urge to write 
is hard to resist when writing becomes like a drug to 
deaden the sense of fugitive time. Leisured contemplation, 
the greatest joy, perhaps, of old age, becomes intolerable and 
there seems nothing to do, but write, write, write. 

It might be supposed that materialists might also be realists, 
that they might at least show some pragmatic knowledge 
and insight. But they are all idealists in so far as they project 
into space, as it were, the image of an ideal world. Plato’s 
Republic, like Sit Thomas More’s Usopia, has a permanent 
value, not only because of its imaginative and literary quality, 
but also because it provides an apparatus criticus by which 
policies, governments, and morals can be judged. Plato was 
eminently realistic, as indeed all the great idealists have been. 
Mr. Wells’ Modern Utopia, which was published several years 
before the First World War, still has a certain interest as a 
shrewd and rather fresh, even if superficial, commentary on 
life. But his recent utopias, whether explicit, as in the 
Shape of Things to Come, ot implied, as in The Common Sense 
of War and Peace, have no interest whatever. The same is 
true of the utopias implied in the other writings under 
consideration. The answer to Professor Laski’s Where do 
we go from here? is ‘To Utopia!’ But Professor Laski’s 
Utopia, like all the others, is flat, colourless, unbeautiful, and 
devoid of both imaginative and pragmatic insight. In his 
essay The Need for a European Revolution, which he has contti- 
buted to a composite volume entitled Programme for Victory, 
he appears to be wholly unaware of the terrific implications 
of his theme. He shows no insight whatever into the 
revolutionary movements of our day : for example, he writes 
that ‘ the essence of Fascism, whether in its German or its 
Italian form, is the use of the outlaw by privilege to defend 
itself against the demand of the masses for justice’ (p. 5). 
Fascism ‘in its German form,’ that is to say, National 
Socialism, is precisely what Professor Laski thinks it is not. 
It is itself ‘the demand of the masses for justice.’ A peculiar 
sort of justice, certainly, and productive of appalling injus- 
tice, but ‘the masses’ ate not always reasonable in their 
demands, their conceptions of justice are sometimes primitive, 
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and when they resort to action they often achieve the oppo- 
site of what they wanted to achieve. Professor Laski has 
the idealised notion of ‘the masses’ that is conventional 
amongst those who belong to the political Left. The 
‘worker’ is an almost god-like being, while ‘the masses,’ 
made up of ‘ workers,’ are inherently righteous. If they 
go wrong, it is because they have been misled or ‘ betrayed’ 
by the agents or allies of ‘ privilege’ or capital (according 
to the literature of the extreme Left, especially of the Com- 
munists, the ‘ working man’ is represented as a sort of 
god, but is more like a complete imbecile, in so far 
as he has allowed himself to be misled and betrayed since 
the beginning of history). Even if it is not conceded 
that the German ‘masses’ wanted ‘justice,’ no honest 
observer will deny that National Socialism was and still 
is a genuine mass-movement, and one of the biggest that 
ever existed—the Bolsheviks were a small minority when 
they came into power, whereas the National Socialists 
had a prodigious popular backing. But it does not suit 
Professor Laski and others of the Left to treat National 
Socialism as a genuine mass-movement, though they cannot 
deny its magnitude, for to do so would be to impugn the 
inherent righteousness of the masses. It becomes necessary, 
in contradiction with all the evidence, to create the myth 
of ‘ privilege’ or of ‘capital’ which, as it were, hired 
National Socialist gangsters to prevent the rise of the genuine 
masses. But the fact is that the ‘ capitalists ’ who supported 
National Socialism during its rise to power were rare excep- 
tions. The movement did not depend on their money but 
on the contributions paid by its numerous members, on the 
sums collected at meetings, and on the sale of newspapers, 
books, and pamphlets. Nowhere is the myth stated with 
cruder ignorance than by Sir Richard Acland in Unser Kampf. 
‘In Germany,’ he writes (p. 89), ‘the big industrialists 
financed the Nazis into power to beat down the workers’ 
standards of living.’ Sir Richard also repeats another myth 
that finds favour amongst simpletons of the Left, namely 
that the German industrialists wanted war. ‘ Hitler prepared 
for war not only because it was in his nature, but also because 
it was necessary for his backers’ (p. 89). We invite Sir 
Richard to name one leading industrialist who wanted the 
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war. The same myth is repeated with regard to the last war. 
Professor Laski writes that it was ‘a struggle for markets 
between the rising power of Germany and allied empires 
threatened by German economic conditions’ (Where do 
we go from here? p. 16). The financial and industrial leaders 
in all countries were, for the most part, against the war. 
The ‘allied empires’ were not ‘threatened by German 
economic conditions "—indeed they were not threatened at 
all. Economic, financial, and imperialistic motives were no 
more than very subsidiary causes of the war. 

It was only when the success of the National Socialists 
was as good as certain that large numbers of ‘ capitalists ’ 
went over to them. National Socialism was not only a 
mass-movement, it was also a revolutionary movement and 
not a device to keep the revolutionary masses down. Indeed, 
there were no ‘ revolutionary masses’ in Germany outside 
the ranks of National Socialism. What Professor Laski, 
Sir Richard Acland, and others of the Left have to say on 
this subject is nothing but shallow propaganda. 

In Where do we go from here? Professor Laski repeats 
another commonly accepted error, namely that Hitler’s 
chief supporters came from the ranks of the unemployed. 
Hitler never won the allegiance of industrial labour during 
his rise to power. Unemployment helped him very little— 
it greatly helped the Communists. It is true that the Com- 
munists, in their turn, helped him by splitting the Left and, 
later on, by going over to the National Socialist Party in 
considerable numbers, so that in the end he did profit by 
unemployment. But it is quite untrue to say, as Professor 
Laski does, that ‘the mass support’ Hitler ‘ gained in the 
economic crisis came, above all, from the unemployed’ 

. 84). 
. If os examine Professor Laski’s book closely, we shall 
find it full of platitudes, inaccuracies, misrepresentation, and 
hollow verbiage. ‘ Hitler’s rule,’ he says (p. 7), ‘is that of 
naked power,’ and it exercises a terrorism before which 
‘anything Europe has known in modern times pales into 
insignificance.’ Hitler is certainly a terrorist and all that 
has been said and written about the Gestapo and the concen- 
tration camps falls short of the reality. But no rule—not 
even Stalin’s—is based on ‘ naked power.’ Hitler’s power 
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has at times shown itself in its nudity, but it takes on many 
concealed forms and normally it goes about clothed in the 
law. It enjoys a huge measure of voluntary acceptance. As 
for the terror, the Russian, which has lasted for more than 
twenty years and shows no sign of coming to an end, it 
is so much worse than the German that, judged by Russian 
standards, the German would hardly be accounted terrorism 
at all. It is doubtful whether more than a minority of 
Germans are aware of the terror. The victims of the 
German terror must be numbered by thousands—the victims 
of the Russian by millions. 

Professor Laski accepts the view, which is generally 
accepted by the Left, about the ‘ betrayal’ of Czechoslovakia. 
Great Britain and France, so he declares, compelled her to 
surrender ‘in disregard of solemn engagements’ (Where do 
we go from here? p. 29). This is not true of Great Britain. 
France had a treaty of mutual assistance with Czecho- 
slovakia, Great Britain had none. But Professor Laski seems 
to have what, in the jargon of the 1920’s, was described -as 
an ‘(CEdipus complex’ about his own country and a ‘ Jocasta 
complex’ towards Russia. A singularly unfortunate example 
of this habit—which he shares with the spinsterish New 
Statesman and Nation—will be found in his essay, The Need 
for a European Revolution (p. 23), where he has the effrontery 
to declare that ‘it is not easy to distinguish the character- 
istics of British rule in India, at least in their essentials, from 
those of Nazi rule in Czechoslovakia.’ In Where do we go 
from here ? he gives the conventional socialist view of relations 
between England and Russia. It is quite evident that he 
never seriously studied the subject, that he never went 
to the trouble of following events closely, day by day, and 
sometimes hour by hour, consulting documents, sifting 
the evidence, obtaining information from experts, revising 
judgments, analysing rumours, and accounting for new 
situations as they arise. Such work is the routine of every 
conscientious political journalist. Professor Laski has not 
done it. He has not even drawn on the reports and articles 
of those who have. In his historical books he has often 
shown a scholar’s regard for accuracy. In writing about the 
events of his own day he is strangely indifferent to accuracy 
— it is perhaps difficult to be prejudiced, contemporary, and 
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accurate. His work has become little more than common 
propaganda. He finds it ‘difficult to believe’ (p. 31) 
in the ‘sincerity of the British and French Governments 
when they tried to conclude a pact with Russia in 1939. 
No amount of ‘ sincerity’ could have produced the desired 
pact, and Professor Laski produces no evidence of what he 
calls ‘insincerity.’ He finds it ‘ difficult to believe’ them 
sincere because he does not want to. He is fond of extending 
ptaise or blame to governments and to whole nations as 
though they were children at school. Of the reasons why 
there was, and could be, no pact, he has not the remotest 
idea. Indeed, his comments on this subject are of a 
sovereign superficiality. 

‘Only collective security could have saved Europe from 
war,’ he writes (p. 37), and ‘ the French and British Govern- 
ments consciously wrecked collective security and therefore 
got this war.’ But he gives no evidence, uses no serious 
argument, and does not say what ‘ collective security’ is or 
how it could have averted the war. Of France he says 
that ‘ swift defeat broke the will of a high command which, 
to recover any prospect of resistance, would have had 
to appeal to the revolutionary will of the people’ (p. 41). 
This is conventional socialist clap-trap. The French troops, 
indeed the French nation as a whole, were little less 
defeatist than the high command. They had no ‘ revolu- 
tionary will’ to appeal to. The mere use of the phrase 
“revolutionary will of the people’ shows that Professor 
Laski does not know what he is talking about. Even if 
there had been a revolutionary outbreak—a kind of Com- 
mune in Paris, for example—does he imagine it could 
have achieved anything whatever to save France? It would 
almost certainly have made the German victory much more 
thorough than it is. That the Vichy Government is able to 
refuse German demands, that the French Fleet can elude the 
German clutch (unless it is paralysed by what Professor Laski 
calls the ‘ revolutionary will of the people "—that is to say, 
by mutinies and strikes on the ships and in the dockyards), 
that there is still a possibility that French independence may 
be defended in northern and equatorial Africa: all this shows 
that the German victory was far from complete. The moral 
and physical collapse of France is a very complex pheno- 
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menon and has deep-seated causes. Only the shallowest 
understanding will dismiss it as merely—or even mainly—a 
defection on the part of the high command or the ‘ privileged 
classes.’ Besides, who is defending what is left of French 
independence now? Who is resisting Hitler? ‘ The revolu- 
tionary will of the people’? Or Marshal Pétain and General 
Weygand P 

Almost every page of Professor Laski’s book is made up 
of platitudes, frequently relieved by misrepresentation. The 
same is true of Sit Norman Angell’s Why Freedom Matters, 
Mr. Wells’ The Common Sense of War and Peace, and Sit Richard 
Acland’s Unser Kampf. It would be tedious to catalogue the 
ineptitudes that are strung out in each one of them, from 
cover to cover. 

One might be disposed to think that, after all, if people 
want to read this stuff, what does it matter? ‘These books 
are harmless, even if worthless. That is not so. There is one 
matter that calls for special attention, namely, what the authors 
have to say about war-aims and about the peace that must 
follow the war. On this matter they are in substantial agree- 
ment with one another. Their views are shared by many 
other authors and not a few Members of Parliament, though 
we are convinced that they are not shared by the English 
people as a whole. Authors who are on the political Left are 
much more numerous and more voluble than authors who are 
on the Right, at least when international affairs are their sub- 
ject. There is so much open or latent defeatism amongst 
them, that the Right appears to be almost entirely free from it 
by comparison. Defeatism is the child of the internationalism 
and of the ‘ appeasement ’ that did so much to bring the war 
about. After all, the Conservatives were in office, so that 
upon them the main responsibility for ‘ appeasement ’ falls, 
whereas Labour, in opposition, was the chief exponent of 
internationalism. 

Every act of ‘ appeasement ’ was an invitation to would-be 
aggressors. It put a premium on aggression as such. Hitler 
only had to make some demand, no matter how outrageous, 
or take some predatory action, and he could be quite sure 
that the demand would be conceded and the action would 
remain unchallenged, for the sake of peace. He only had to 
threaten the peace to extort the price which England, France, 
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and their dependents were always willing to pay if he would 
refrain from going to war. Not only did he advance to the 
verge of war again and again, he was kept there by the French 
and British Governments until he was ready to step over, 
until he secured the strongest possible strategic, political, 
and economic basis and had completed his preparations for 
war. 
The policy of the Left—and especially that of the official 
Labour Party—was just as unrealistic. It also helped to 
bring on the war—it would, if the Labour Party had held 
office, have made war as certain as the policy of the existing 
Government made it certain. The foreign policy of Labour 
may be summed up in the phrase ‘ disarm and fight the world.’ 
That is to say, while pressing for action against aggressors 
everywhere, no matter whether national interests were 
affected or not, no matter whether action would be ruinous, 
or even disastrous, Labour pressed, no less persistently, for 
the disarmament that would make action either impossible or 
doubly disastrous. 

As for Russia, there was little to choose, for sheer un- 
realism, between the Left and the Right. The Left had 
nothing to suggest, save a ‘ pact’ which no sensible Russian 
Government could have accepted. The Left itself offered the 
Russians nothing but an obsequiousness that must have given 
them the impression that the English are ‘ soft,’ that must, 
if anything, have helped to consolidate the intimacy between 
Moscow and Berlin. The Left expected the Russians to join 
any prospective alliance against the Germans and, in the 
event of war, to fight on the side of the ‘ democracies.’ The 
Russians care nothing for ‘ democracy,’ in fact they hate and 
fear it. That they would suffer total defeat, and that their 
despotic Government would be destroyed if they were to 
fight the Germans, was a prospect which, obvious though 
it was, the Left did not, or would not, perceive. While the 
Left confidently expected that Russia would attack Germany, 
the Right entertained the covert hope that Germany would 
attack Russia and that the threatening European conflagration 
would be diverted eastwards, that it would destroy ‘ Bolshe- 
vism,’ while leaving the Germans so exhausted that they 
would not go to war again for another generation. 

The one policy that neither the British Government nor 
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the Opposition followed (indeed, the Opposition resisted it 
until further resistance would have meant national suicide), 
was precisely the one which should have been followed at all 
costs from the moment Germany began to rearm, that is to 
say from about 1932 onwards, the policy of preparedness, 
which would have made Great Britain and the Empire 
strong enough to defeat any conceivable coalition of hostile 
Powers. Had it been followed, she would have found more 
allies and fewer enemies, for strength attracts allies and 
repels enemies, whereas weakness attracts enemies and repels 
allies. She might even have found Russia on her side. 
Indeed, had this been her policy, there would have been no 
Second World War or, had it come notwithstanding, it would 
have been over by now—Allied troops, including those 
of France, would have been on German soil, and the 
Allied Governments would be dictating terms of peace to 
Germany. 

All the authors we have been considering supported one 
of the two policies that helped to bring on the war, and 
opposed the one policy that could have averted it. And 
they have learnt absolutely nothing, but are doing all they 
can to promote a policy that will, if it prevails, mean that 
the war will be lost in spite of victory in the field. If they 
have their way, England and the Empire will lose the peace, 
even if the Imperial forces win the war, just as the peace 
between the First and Second World Wars was lost, thanks, 
vety largely, to the policy supported by these authors 
during that period. When we find that this is so, indubitably 
so, we cannot dismiss them as being harmless. 

We do not suggest that the Right is free from defeatism 
merely because it is less articulate. That the Conservative, 
Liberal, and Labour members of the Government are deter- 
mined to win the war we do not doubt. But the fact remains 
that a very considerable body of literature associated with the 
Left is promoting what is, in its ultimate consequences, 
defeat. That there is little or no literature of this kind 
associated with the Right is to the honour of Conservative 
England. At the same time, there is in high society— 
and especially amongst those who fear the loss of their 
wealth by taxation or social change—a good deal of latent 
defeatism which may become very dangerous indeed as the 
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war grows more and more destructive and peace remains 
out of sight. Lord Rat and Lady Skunk, who were so con- 
spicuous in the days of ‘ appeasement,’ have retired to their 
holes, but they still exist, and will emerge again if they are 
allowed to. 

As for the spirit of the British people, there is no uncer- 
tainty about it. It is the spirit of combat, accompanied 
by loathing of the war, but animated by a determination 
that grows stronger as the war goes on, a determination to 
defeat the enemy and impose terms of peace that will make it 
impossible to wage war again. ‘ We let Jerry off too easily 
last time ; we shall not let him off this time.’ Such are the 
words that can be heard to-day everywhere in Great Britain. 
They tell what the British people think and what they mean 
to do. But the making of peace is a tricky business and it is 
essential that the utmost vigilance should be exercised, so 
that Great Britain and the Empire are not cheated out of the 
peace they will have won at the cost of so much sorrow and 
sacrifice. Yet this is precisely what will happen if the authors 
under consideration have their way—the sorrow and the 
sacrifice will have been in vain, the peace will have been lost, 
and the Third World War will be upon us. 

Professor Laski demands ‘ not a Carthaginian peace’ but 
‘a peace of genuine negotiation’ (Where do we go from here? 
p. 120). His superficiality and his gift for misrepresentation . 
come into full play once more. A ‘Carthaginian peace’ is 
not the only alternative to a negotiated peace. A ‘ Cartha- 
ginian peace’ is, in fact, nonsense, and, as far as we ate 
aware, no serious person has suggested it. A city can be 
destroyed, as Carthage was, but a nation of 80,000,000 living 
in the heart of civilised Europe cannot be destroyed.1 Buta 
peace by negotiation will be lost in advance. If there is to 
be negotiation, it would be best to make overtures at once. 
And on what basis does Professor Laski propose to negotiate ? 


1 Cf. The Nineteenth Century, Jan., 1941, pp. 8-10. ‘To talk as though it 
were possible is to talk wicked nonsense. . . . When we say that the power of 
Germany must be broken, and must be kept broken, we mean . . . . that she must 
be disarmed, and not allowed to rearm. . . . By her central position, her resources 
and population, and the highly developed state of her industries, the Germans are 
destined to be the leading industrial and commercial nation in Europe even under a 
Pax Britannica, indeed, thanks to the protection of the Pax Britannica, if such is 
established.’ 
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He does not say, but only emits a series of platitudes about 
‘the construction of right,’ the ‘ dawn of an equal fellowship 
between men.’ He enunciates high-sounding pomposities 
‘ with all the solemnity ’ of which he is ‘ capable’ (p. 120), 
he exhorts ‘the German and Italian peoples to throw off the 
outlaws’ yoke ’ (by ‘ outlaws ’ he means their present rulers), 
he blandly preaches revolution, as though war were not 
enough, and makes the novel discovery that if the British 
people ‘ use their opportunities ’ to achieve a ‘ better world,’ 
a world, that is to say, in which his particular sort of crankery 
will prevail, ‘ it will mean sacrifice ; it will mean unselfishness ; 
it will mean single-mindedness.’ He is so impressed with 
his own verbosity that he repeats himself: ‘I do not deny 
that it will mean them, and in a high degree.’ Neither 
Professor Laski nor his ‘fellow-authors have any answer to 
the question: ‘How are the Germans to be prevented 
from rearming and from preparing the Third World 
War?’ And yet this is she question that preoccupies every 
serious observer—it is the crucial question. On the answer 
the destiny of Europe and of coming generations will 
depend. 

Of the books we are considering, Sir Richard Acland’s 
is the silliest. Indeed, nothing quite as silly has come our 
way for a long time. It ends with an apostrophe to the 
German people whom Sir Richard, like Professor Laski, 
wishes to liberate ‘from every tyranny.’ If one were to 
judge by this and the other books, one would suppose 
that England went to war largely for the benefit of the 
German people, poor dears! Sir Richard makes quite a 
special offer to the German working class—he proposes to 
liberate them ‘from the owners who make money’ out of 
them. ‘In our country,’ he adds, ‘ we working people [si] 
are marching towards the ownership of all things in common’ 
(Unser Kampf, p. 155). 

Sir Richard, too, wants revolution. Like Mr. Wells 
and Professor Laski, he thinks it essential. It is true that 
every revolt against the Germans will, if sufficiently well- 
timed, contribute towards final victory. But these authors 
do not want national revolts against the Germans only ; they 
want political and social revolution throughout Europe, 
England included. They do not seem to realise that revolu- 
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tion is a very serious matter. Once it begins, no one knows 
how it will end and whither it will lead. It is quite uncon- 
trollable. It is often crueller and more destructive than war. 
General revolution—and even a revolution in Germany 
alone—might prolong the war, instead of shortening it, and 
might precipitate further wars. It might promote a full 
alliance between Germany and Russia and operate most 
dangerously against the vital interests of England and her 
Empire. It might mean the reign of anarchy for a generation 
or more. But of such possibilities these authors are quite 
unaware. ‘Their shallow minds have merely seized upon the 
idea of a European revolution which has become so fashion- 
able on the Left, and they use it as an excuse for outpourings 
of completely fatuous verbiage. There is something 
peculiarly ignoble in their utter lack of genuine seriousness, 
and of any deeper humanity, and in their irresponsible 
babblings about war, revolution, and the tragic destinies of 
men, women, and whole nations. They seem to be unaware 
of the terrific drama that is approaching its climax and of its 
fearful implications. They seem as dead or indifferent to 
human frailty as to human strength and grandeur. Their 
one concern, it would seem, is to inflict upon mankind the 
crankery of which they are the exponents. That their exorcisms 
and apostrophes may be ineffective seems to worry them much 
more than that Germany may win the peace. They all, in 
so many words, demand the ‘liberation of all mankind,’ 
words that end Professor Laski’s book. How can ‘all 
mankind ’ be ‘ liberated’ without sanguinary upheavals and 
endless ruinous wars? But they also want disarmament. 
Who will be the gainer if they get what they want ? Germany, 
of course, for if the armed ascendency of England be elimi- 
nated, Germany will again be able to organise for war and 
make a third bid for the mastery of the world. 

Sit Norman Angell’s solution of the ‘German problem,’ 
which is the problem of war or peace in Europe, is 
‘a certain shift or change of political thinking that cannot 
be brought about by any means other than freedom of discus- 
sion, intellectual liberty, a certain measure of political 
nationalisation’ (Why Freedom Matters, p. 62). When we 
try to discover the nature of this ‘ shift or change’ we find 
nothing but froth. Sir Norman Angell sees the ‘ shift or 
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change ’ in what he calls ‘ the development of internationalist 
ideas,’ and declares that those who oppose such ideas ‘ are 
acting as the best allies that Hitler possesses.’ The experience 
of the last twenty years shows precisely the reverse—it was 
those who promoted the ‘ internationalist ideas ’ of disarma- 
ment and collective security who were ‘the best allies of 
Hitler.’ Sir Norman Angell wants ‘the newer policy’ and 
asks how it can become operative. His answer is ‘ by an act 
of faith.’ Faith in what? We are left without an answer. 
We venture to make a suggestion that will serve as well as 
any of Sir Norman Angell’s—or, for that matter, Professor 
Laski’s, Mr. Wells’, Sir Richard Acland’s—proposals, namely, 
that on a given day all the inhabitants of the globe decide to 
be nice and to remain so. If everyone were nice, wars and 
many other troubles would cease. And it is quite easy. 
All that is needed is ‘ an act of faith.’ 

Of the nature of war, of its demonic character, and of its 
intractability, these authors have no conception. Have they 
ever considered these few words that say mote about war 
and its causes than all their voluminous writings, the words 
in the New Testament : 


From whence come wars and fightings among you ? come they 
not hence, even _of your lusts that war in your members? Ye lust, 
and have not: ye kill, and desire to have, and cannot obtain: ye 
fight and war, yet ye have not, because ye ask not. Ye ask, and 
receive not, because ye ask amiss, that ye may consume it upon 
your lusts. 


What are the people of England fighting for? For 
nothing other than the notions entertained by Sir Norman 
Angell and his fellow-authors—at least according to these 
authors. That the English are fighting for England never 
once occurs to them. The English are not fighting for 
abstractions. Nor are they fighting for the prevalent political 
system, however well it may suit them, any more than Drake, 
Hawkins, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Sir Philip Sidney fought 
for the political system of their day, which happened to be a 
despotism. It is said that nationalism is the product of the 
French Revolution. It may be so, but patriotism is a little 
older, Aischylus proclaimed the war-aims of his fellow- 
countrymen who fought at Salamis : 
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‘ @ maides “ ENdjvov are, 
éhevOepovre warpid” .. . 
. vov bmep TavTeV ayov.” 


‘Go to it, sons of Greece! Free your native land... 
You are fighting for your all!’ 


This is the war-aim of the English, to free their native 
land. They, too, are fighting for their all. And they 
know it. Had Aischylus been living at this hour he would 
have understood, just as they understand—as Sir Norman 
Angell and his fellow-babblers do ot understand. 

How little he knows his own countrymen is revealed in 
the following passage (Why Freedom Matters, p. 130) : 


The natural man loathes freedom of discussion; it unsettles 
his convictions, creates doubts where before there were none, 
compels difficult intellectual effort, and puts him in the absurd 
position of pretending to like being told that he is wrong, that his 
opinions are absurd, and that consequently he is a fool. 


Has Sir Norman never been to a pub? Has he never 
got the flavour of argument in the public, or even in the 
parlour, bar ? # 

He quotes himself copiously. What he says about an 
“act of faith ’ was first published in 1918. Mr. Wells is also 
fond of quoting himself. He, too, goes back to 1918 when 
he and Dr. Headlam Morley wrote a memorandum on wat- 
aims. ‘The ‘ primary war-aim ’"—then as now, according to 
Mr. Wells (The Common Sense of War and Peace, pp. 113-114)— 
is ‘the changing of Germany’: ‘We may be inclined to 
believe that every German is something of a Junker, we have 
to remember he is also potentially a reasonable man.’ The 
Germans, in other words, must become nice, reasonable 
people. That is why they are being bombed and blockaded 
—so that they shall grow nicer and nicer every day until 
they are so nice that they will be ready to negotiate a lovely 
peace and collaborate in the ‘liberation of all mankind.’ 
* Without the honest co-operation of Germany, disarmament 
on a large scale would be impossible,’ so the memorandum 
continues. But how can we be sure that German co-operation 
will be ‘ honest’? By an ‘act of faith,’ perhaps? If people 

* He has, however, frequently borne his part in the Frothblowers’ Anthem. 
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will only believe that the Germans will be nice, reasonable, 
honest, and peaceful, then they surely will be. If people 
would only close their eyes and just believe! That is precisely 
what so many people, Professor Laski, Sir Norman Angell, 
Mr. Wells, and Sir Richard Acland amongst them, have done 
for years past. Hitler and the Second World War are the 
result. 
THE Eprror. 
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REFLEXIONS ON THE INDIAN DISCONTENTS 


TuHat so considerable a share of public attention should, in 
the midst of the present life and death struggle, be devoted 
to the affairs of India, is symptomatic alike of the profound 
political instinct of the British people and of the urgency of 
the question at issue. 

The majority of thinking persons in this country are 
wholly uninstructed in the complexities of the Indian problem. 
Thus they tend to over-simplify it, while continuing to raise 
their voices in favour of what seems to them an obvious 
solution. India, they believe, is demanding freedom to 
manage her own affairs. Britain is fighting for the recapture, 
and subsequent preservation, throughout the whole world, 
of just this type of freedom. But India falls within the 
British sphere of influence, and it is assumed that it lies within 
the power of Britain to confer this freedom forthwith. Why, 
then, is this not done ? Can it be that old vested interests are 
still sufficiently powerful, even in the new world which is 
being built day by day here at home, to frustrate a claim so 
obviously just ? Meanwhile, with what consistency of policy 
can Britain face the world, when on the one hand she 
denounces—and rightly denounces—the Nazis as the enemies 
of liberty ; and on the other denies to the people of India 
precisely that guerdon which she professes to desire for all 
nations alike ? 

If this represents, not unfairly, the train of thought of 
many good citizens in Britain, it can be no surprise to find 
that there is similar criticism, less temperately expressed, in 
foreign countries. The Nazi propagandists, in pursuit of 
their general contention that the Totalitarian States represent 
the ‘ have nots’ as against the ‘ pluto-democracies,’ have for 
long directed their most powerful onslaughts against Britain’s 
alleged exploitation of ‘her’ vast Commonwealth. Aided 
by the world’s general ignorance of this unique political 
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constellation, they have attained a considerable measure of 
success, Even in the United States, to say nothing of 
continental Europe, there are many persons who still honestly 
believe that Britain taxes Dominions and Colonies alike for 
her own benefit: while the statements that the British tax- 
payer shoulders an immense burden for Commonwealth 
defence and for Colonial economic and social betterment : 
that the Dominions are completely autonomous even in 
foreign policy, and the Colonies largely so in the whole realm 
of internal affairs, are received with polite incredulity. 

The present situation in India, so far as foreign observers 
are concerned, not only serves to cast the gravest doubts 
upon the honesty of Britain’s whole case as a supporter of 
democracy against totalitarianism, but, in addition, reflects 
upon the claim of democracy itself to champion the cause 
of weaker nations. Incidentally, it reinforces the scepticism 
with which many foreigners regard any British statement of 
the plain facts of the relationship between the Mother Country 
and the other component parts of the Commonwealth. 
Indeed, it would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that the 
bulwark of the Communist contention that the present 
struggle is merely a contest between rival imperialisms will 
be found to rest, in the last resort, upon the case which Indian 
Nationalism can, and does, present so successfully to a world 
which will accept any attractive slogan without enquiring too 
closely into its applicability to a given set of circumstances. 

Thus it is by no mere coincidence that there is a wide- 
spread demand, ranging from the United States on the one 
extreme to the Middle and Far East on the other, for informa- 
tion upon the present situation in India. There is a strong 
feeling, among even our best friends abroad, that there has 
been something wrong in our handling of India: that the 
present political deadlock is unworthy of a people with our 
own traditions of practical common-sense : that it constitutes 
a teal weakness in the moral case which is, on the whole, 
our best title, as well as our strongest aid, to victory. All 
these considerations probably play their part in the uneasiness 
with which many thoughtful persons in Britain view the 
present Indian situation ; though they are sensed by instinct 
rather than consciously reasoned. But it should not be 
forgotten that this same instinct is among the most precious 
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political heritages of our nation: one which, had it been 
followed, might have altered the course of history on many 
occasions between the American Declaration of Independence 
and the Munich agreement. 

It is no doubt easy to exaggerate the effect, in the purely 
material sphere, of the present political tangle in India. The 
tale of gifts to the Viceroy’s War Fund both from British 
India and the Indian States ; the magnificent contributions 
in men, money and material from the Indian Princes; the 
willing sacrifices undertaken by every community—these all 
tell the same story. There is no lack of recruits for the 
fighting services, which are entirely manned by volunteers. 
Indeed, only two months ago the Secretary of State mentioned 
in the Commons that some 25,000 offers of military service 
had been temporarily relegated ; while a recent announce- 
ment of 300 vacancies in the Indian Air Force Reserve 
brought in 18,000 applications. Expansion in all branches 
is proceeding rapidly. The peace-time strength of the Indian 
Army—160,o00—is being increased to 500,000: and the 
first 100,000 recruits are now largely trained. New cadet 
units are being constantly established ; schools for advanced 
training have multiplied. 

All Indian units ate now open to Indian officers: and 
many classes and castes not previously recruited are being 
allowed opportunities for enlistment. There is a continuous 
demand for the expansion of the Indian Air Force, which only 
the urgent calls for machines in the actual theatre of war has 
thwarted. The Royal Indian Navy, more than trebled since 
the outbreak of war, is being steadily reinforced by new 
vessels under construction in India, Britain and Australia. 
In co-operation with the Royal Navy, the Royal Indian Navy 
has safely escorted the continuous stream of troopers and 
military supply ships which have sailed without a single 
casualty from Indian ports. Already India is playing her 
part in the fighting line. Some 60,000 men are serving 
overseas in the bastions of her outer defences—Singapore, 
Aden, Malaya, and the Middle East. Indian troops have 
won well-deserved praise for the gallantry of their operations 
in Somaliland, the Sudan, in the recent Libyan victories and, 
perhaps above all, in Eritrea, where they were the spearhead 
of an important thrust: while the Transport contingent 
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which showed such admirable steadiness in France is now 
contributing its quota to the defence of Britain herself. 

In India, as elsewhere, the overmastering limitation to 
effective participation in the War, at least in the material 
sphere, is equipment. Since the last war she has become 
one of the world’s great industrial countries: and in iron 
and steel, cotton, jute, and wool, to mention a few only, she 
has large-scale, highly organised, modern industries. On a 
considerable range of important military supplies, such as 
ammunition, both small arms and gun, boots, sandbags and 
tents, she can furnish more than her own requirements, and 
has for some time been sending increasing quantities overseas. 
She makes her own rifles, machine-guns, field artillery and 
howitzers: and expects to armour 3,000 vehicles this year. 
Soon she will furnish something like 90 per cent. of her own 
military supplies. But there are plans for great expansion, 
and it is hoped that in co-operation with the Dominions and 
Colonies east and south of Suez she will be able to find a 
very wide and increasing range of military equipment for the 
needs of the Commonwealth armies in the Middle and Far 
East. To assist in this task the Ministry of Supply sent out 
a strong technical mission under Sir Alexander Roger ; and 
an ‘Eastern Group Conference’ has been held, at which 
official delegations from Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Burma, Ceylon, Southern Rhodesia, East Africa, 
Malaya and Palestine concerted measures with the Govern- 
ment of India for the creation both of self-sufficiency in wat 
supplies and of a surplus which can be made available to the 
entire Commonwealth war effort. The work of the Con- 
ference is being carried on by a standing body known as 
the Eastern Group Council, which will provide at the same 
time ‘ drive ’ and continuity. 

For the realisation of so ambitious a scheme it is essential 
that India should make the best use of her own resources. 
A limited measure of compulsory service already permits 
skilled technical workers to be transferred where their 
services will be most valuable. Schemes for additional 
training centres are well in hand, while competent instructors 
are being sent from Britain, and young Indian workers are 
to be sent to this country to work side by side with their 
British comrades. 

VoLt. CXXIX—No. 769 L 
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The practical difficulties inherent in so vast and rapid an 
expansion of India’s industrial capacity are great, but they are 
being steadily overcome. It is significant that many Indian 
business men, whose political outlook is strongly nationalistic, 
are ready to play an important part in the establishment of 
such key industries as aircraft construction, shipbuilding, and 
motor manufacturing. It is for us to ensure, despite our 
own difficulties, that India receives increasing supplies of 
the two essential things—skilled labour and machine 
tools. 

The implications to India’s industrial future of these 
various activities are plainly profound, and the termination 
of the struggle may well see the country in possession of a 
large number of highly organised industries which will build 
up for her not only internal prosperity through an increase 
of her present low per capita productivity, but valuable and 
extensive external markets throughout the Middle and Far 
East. While, therefore, it would be difficult to maintain 
that the present political situation in India is exercising any 
marked effect in reducing her contribution to the Common- 
wealth war effort, it is plain that in the economic sphere also 
her importance is increasing, and the necessity of political 
adjustment with Britain and with the rest of the Common- 
wealth is additionally reinforced. Where, then, do the 
obstacles lie ? And how can they be overcome ? 

The present Secretary of State for India summed up the 
situation with his characteristic terse clarity when in the course 
of a recent speech he showed that the political deadlock in 
India to-day is occurring, not between a consentient Indian 
National movement asking for freedom, and a British Govern- 
ment reluctant to surrender anything, but between the main 
elements of India’s own national life. While it may be 
admitted that British statesmanship has frequently been at 
fault in its handling of Indian political susceptibilities, the 
root of the present trouble lies primarily in the policy and 
outlook of Congress itself. This great organisation, thanks 
to the acumen of its leaders and the fervour of many of their 
followers, has argued itself into the belief that it is the only 
possible instrument of India’s political emancipation. This 
belief it now holds with a fanatical zeal which dismisses all 
opposition as factious or reactionary; which invests every 
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demand, no matter how far-reaching, with a sanctity that 
rules out compromise and occludes reasoned argument. 
Such psychological intransigence is, of course, 2 common 
characteristic of many forms of nationalism, but in India it is 
particularly unfortunate, for it ignores the presence, among 
the Indian population, of powerful elements which Congress 
cannot assimilate unless its basic approach to current problems 
is radically modified. 

Any impartial examination of the employment by Congress 
of the enormous power placed in its hands by its acceptance 
of office in seven out of eleven Indian Provinces under the 
provisions of the 1935 Act, must lead to the conclusion that 
the best interests of the country were sacrificed upon the altar 
of party politics. Not only did the successful leaders act as 
though they were entitled, without regard to the claims of 
other sections of the community, to confine place and power 
to Congressmen; but, in addition, they placed their actions 
and their consciences at the disposition of an irresponsible 
central caucus, regardless of their duty to their own consti- 
tuents, to the Provinces over which they were called upon 
to tule, to the elected chambers whose confidence was their 
only claim to office. By so doing they gave to the Muslims, 
to the Indian States, and to other minority interests, a lesson 
which will take long to unlearn, of what Swaraj, as inter- 
preted by the Congress, means to those who remain outside 
the fold. 

In a country differently organised, no doubt, the effect 
of such action would have been to convince outsiders that 
assimilation into the dominant political organisation was the 
one hope of survival. But in India, since the ‘ outsiders ’ 
ate, from long-standing tradition as well as from differences 
of race and outlook, largely unassimilable, the only conse- 
quence has been to increase the bitterness of their opposition. 
In the case of many Muslims this has now reached a point 
at which they say that they would prefer to go outside ‘ India ’ 
altogether, and set up an independent ‘ Pakistan’ in the 
north-western and north-eastern Provinces. The Indian 
States have been gravely affected, though not to the same 
degree, since they are self-contained units with a tradition of 
autonomy. But they will now require very special and very 
stringent safeguards before they will contemplate merging 
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their future with that of a British India in which Congress 
is free to act so irresponsibly. 

Immediately prior to the outbreak of the present war 
Congress was running into difficulties, both domestic and 
countrywide, which were steadily shaking the confidence, 
not only of its leaders, but also of the rank and file, in its 
claim to monopolise patriotism and political wisdom. Before 
long the party caucus would have been obliged to restrict 
its activities, and the Provincial Ministries, restored to an 
independence they should never have abandoned, would 
have found themselves obliged to make a concerted effort 
to win the confidence of the minority elements. But, most 
regrettably, the circumstances attending India’s entry into 
the war presented the Congress with a new grievance and a 
new rallying point. 

Under the existing Constitution, India automatically 
became a belligerent when the Empire engaged in hostilities ; 
but it would have been well at this juncture to recall that it 
was insistence upon juridical rights which, in its day, had 
made the American Revolution inevitable. It is most 
profoundly to be regretted that Britain was not able 
to devise some method of associating the Indian Legislature 
with the active participation of India in the war. In this 
connection it is only fair to remember first, that the Viceroy 
and the Governors endeavoured to keep Indian political 
leaders informed of the situation, and secondly, that so lately 
as August, the Congress caucus had called upon the Provincial 
Governments not to assist in the preparations for war, and 
upon Congress members not to attend the approaching session 
of the Legislative Assembly. Even so, the omission to 
summon an emergency session, or to take other suitable steps 
to associate the Legislature with the Executive in this grave 
issue, played straight into the hands of the Congress. It 
confirmed existing suspicions of Britain’s reluctance to part 
with power, and strengthened the hands of the extremists. 
On the other hand, the action of the Congress in withdrawing 
the Ministries—no doubt, in some cases at least, much against 
their will—from Congress-ruled Provinces, appeared to the 
Indian Princes, as well as to many Muslims, a gross dereliction 
of duty in face of danger, and a sacrifice of broad national 
interests to party prejudice. It thus widened a gulf already 
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gteat. From these beginnings, so unfortunate from both 
the British and the Congress point of view, there has 
followed the sequence of events by which the Congress has 
arrived at its present paradoxical position—that of combining 
fanatical opposition to Nazism with insistence upon the right 
to make speeches discouraging India’s war effort; and the 
world is treated to the unedifying spectacle of ex-Ministers 
receiving sentences of imprisonment for conduct which no 
belligerent country could safely tolerate. 

It must in fairness be recognised that Britain has made 
efforts to retrieve the initial contretemps attending the manner 
of India’s entry into the War. The ‘ offers’ of October, 1939, 
and August, 1940, with their recognition that Dominion 
Status for India was the goal of British policy, their suggestion 
to include representatives of political parties in the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, and their project of a War Advisory 
Committee, contained far more substance than their forma- 
listic ‘White Paper’ presentation to India encouraged 
political leaders to discover. This offer, if accepted, would 
have given Indians a clear majority upon the body corporately 
and collectively responsible for decisions relating to the 
Central Government: and it is doubtful whether the rarely- 
used overriding powers of the Viceroy—the use of which 
must be reported to the Secretary of State—could or would 
have been employed as an offset. Above all, the concession 
that the framing of the future Indian Constitution must be 
primarily a matter for Indians in conclave goes a long way 
towards meeting the natural Indian dislike of systems of 
governance ‘ imposed ’ from without : and indeed all that is 
sound in the Congress demand for a ‘ constituent assembly.’ 

Immense and careful labours have been devoted by the 
Viceroy to the task of bringing the political leaders together, 
and of discovering some basis upon which co-operation 
between themselves, and with the Administration, might be 
erected: while the Secretary of State, in a series of Parlia- 
mentaty speeches and public addresses which are models of 
their kind, has tirelessly expounded the new approach which 
Britain makes to Indian problems, and the manner in which 
India’s own requirements are to dominate the shape of any 
constitution which is to emerge. 

Up to the time of writing, all these efforts have been 
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wrecked upon the rock of Congress obduracy. Congress 
continues to demand ‘ complete independence ’ (although how 
complete independence is to be maintained in the predatory 
world of to-day it does not deign to explain): the immediate 
establishment of a ‘national government’ of a kind to 
corhmand the confidence of the elected members of the 
Central Legislature and to secure the co-operation of the 
Provincial Governments (in other words, a Congress Govern- 
ment that would govern India on Congress lines): the 
shaping of India’s constitution by a constituent assembly, 
based on universal suffrage all over India, including the 
Indian States (in other words, entire Hindu ascendancy). 

Such demands as these, besides making negotiation 
impossible, exasperated the minority elements and filled them 
with additional distrust of Congress policy and professions. 
The Muslim League, in its determination to safeguard itself, 
demanded more places on the Viceroy’s Council than con- 
siderations of equity could justify, together with far-reaching 
guarantees against Congress changing its mind and coming 
into the Council later. The Muslim demands, in their turn, 
provoked the Hindu Mahasabha to push its own claims 
unduly high: with the result that the entire scheme for the 
expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and for the 
creation of the War Advisory Council has for the time being 
been suspended. 

It would be unfair to omit the reverse side of the picture. 
Congress leaders profess, doubtless in the utmost good faith, 
their readiness to make full provision for safeguarding the 
rights of the minorities. Trust us, they say, and all will be 
well. They fail to see that this is not enough. Congress 
tule in the Provinces has taught the minorities that adminis- 
trative, or even constitutional, safeguards are no effective 
protection against an attitude of mind in the numerically 
dominant party which treats all other sections of opinion as 
politically-defeated antagonists. It is not protection that 
the minorities want so much as partnership: and partner- 
ship implies that their ideals, their ways, their traditions, 
must take their places side by side with those of the 
Congress. 

It is only on such a basis that the system of government 
by counting heads becomes a fair one ; while if it should come 
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to breaking heads instead of counting them—well, some at 
least of the minorities believe they are better at this than is 
the Congress. But effectively to meet the minorities’ point 
of view—which is a very different thing from making them 
lordly offers of ‘ protection ’"—entails compromise: and, so 
far, this word has not entered into the vocabulary of Congress. 
It still remains, in its own view, the sole repository of progress, 
of patriotism, of wisdom. Nevertheless, the growing tide 
of Muslim resentment has alarmed it, for it is very clear— 
and here it may be right—that any attempt to break up India, 
such as the Pakistan scheme, would be fatal to all progress, 
political or otherwise. Among its many grievances against 
Britain is the accusation that public opinion here has not 
expressed itself sufficiently strongly against this mancuvre. 
This accusation is ill-founded, for the Pakistan project is 
deplored by every responsible administrator both in Britain 
and in India. The Secretary of State has insisted strongly 
upon India’s fundamental unity, and plainly sees in the 
Pakistan project an attempt to reverse the steady, if difficult, 
process of Indian political evolution. If it has been frequently 
mentioned, it has not been supported, but has only been used 
as an illustration both of the bitterness of the feelings aroused 
by Congress policy in those who deem themselves obliged 
to suggest so fatal an expedient, and of the urgent necessity 
of establishing some elementary basis of unity among the 
political parties of India. 

It seems doubtful whether this unity can now be estab- 
lished by any dramatic stroke on the part of Britain. Many 
nostrums have been suggested, whether singly or in combina- 
tion ; the release of Congress leaders imprisoned for speaking 
against the war effort ; the immediate declaration of Dominion 
status ; the visit of Mr. Amery, of members of Parliament, or 
of Dominion statesmen, to India; the summoning of a Round 
Table Conference in India itself. «Against all these expedients 
there is one objection in common: that they would be 
ineffective at the present stage, however desirable or even 
necessaty some or all of them may prove to be in the future. 
‘Gestures’ from Britain will not do. India herself must 
solve the problem. But the demand that they should be 
adopted springs from that British political instinct to which 
allusion has already been made: and is based upon the 
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realisation that among the most pressing tasks of British 
statesmanship is to help India to help herself. 

That the way out will be found need not be doubted. 
In India there are men of goodwill, like Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, unconnected with party politics, who are persuading , 
intransigent leaders to the necessity of mutual accommoda- 
tion. There are young and energetic men who see in 
Britain’s new attitude a clear road to free and equal partner- 
ship in the Commonwealth. There are wise statesmen like 
the Ruler of Bhopal, the Maharajah of Bikaner, the Jamsahib 
of Nawanagar, and Sir Akbar Hydari, who press for ‘ first 
things first ’ and the building up of a temporary unity against 
common peril, which, as they foresee, will lay the foundation 
for post-war reasonableness. 

In Britain Mr. Amery is performing a service of out- 
standing merit. He is steadily winning the confidence of 
men of goodwill in both countries. He is expounding to 
an increasingly sympathetic audience the real magnitude of 
the opportunity offered to Indian leaders, both now and after 
the war. He is suggesting—aot imposing—constitutional 
expedients that, if acceptable to India, may well give confi- 
dence to the minorities. Among these are an increase of the 
power of the local units—possibly regrouped—which might 
reassure both the Muslims and the Princes: functional 
representation to overcome the communal difficulty: an 
executive on the American model. In so doing he displays 
an openness of mind and a determination to suit expedients 
to circumstances which are already winning for him the 
respect of many Indian leaders. 

More important still, perhaps, he is never weary of 
pointing the road which Indian parties must follow if they 
are to reach their goal, and if British rule in India is to attain 
its fulfilment. In his publicisation of the slogan ‘ India 
First,’ he has summed up, fiot only the new British viewpoint 
in Indo-British relations, but the spirit of compromise and 
accommodation that Congress, the Muslim League, the 
Princes, the Mahasabha, the Scheduled Castes, and all other 
parties must adopt, if India is to realise the type of unity 
which can alone ensure the maintenance of her rich and 
stimulating diversity. 

One thing, and one thing more, is urgently necessary at 
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this moment. There must be no slackening in Britain’s 
efforts to assist India to find a basis of national unity. Every 
avenue must be explored; every expedient tried. The 
efforts of the mediators must be encouraged ; their suggestions 
examined with the closest care. The official attitude should 
be based upon the assumption that action rather than inaction, 
dynamism rather than inertia, empiricism rather than caution, 
are the needs of the moment. Above all, if the action which 
political expediency would seem to dictate does not fall within 
the limits of the present Constitution it must not be ruled 
out on that score alone. It is common ground that the 
Constitution will be revised fundamentally after the war ; it 
must not be allowed to exercise a dead hand over the imme- 
diate needs of the moment. The present juncture calls for 
statesmen rather than for jurists if accommodation is to be 
reached. Britain has now abandoned, it is to be hoped for 
ever, the ‘ take it or leave it’ attitude which has vitiated so 
much earlier discussion with Indian political leaders. There 
must be no reversion to this, especially on the part of the 
Indian Administration, if Congress and the minorities are, 
in their turn, to abandon intransigence. Any action which we 


take must be taken ‘ not grudgingly, nor of necessity,’ for 
cheerful giving is everything when our principal aim is to 
convince India that her destiny lies in her own hands. 


L. F. Rusoproox WI L.IAMs. 


Vor. CXXIX—No. 769 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF THE ARMY OF THE NILE 


In a lecture at Cambridge, Sir Archibald Wavell referred to 
the little known definition by Socrates of the qualities required 
by a General in the field. 

The General [said Socrates] must know how to give his men 
their food and every other kind of store needed for war. He must 
have imagination to originate plans, practical sense and energy to 
carry them through. . . . He should, as a matter of course, know 
his tactics, for a disorderly mob is no more an army than a heap of 
building materials is a house. 

General Wavell has certainly taken to heart the definition 
to which he referred. The series of operations from the first 
tentative attack on Sidi Barrani to the fall of Benghazi are a 
monument of patient careful preparation followed by resolute 
energetic action. The rate of the advance—4oo miles in two 
months—is, in itself, not without parallel in the annals of our 
own Army. Lord Roberts, in his far-famed march from 
Kabul to Kandahar, covered more than 300 miles within two 
weeks with an army of 10,000 men and fought a successful 
battle at the end of it. But Lord Roberts had only natural 
difficulties to overcome, and such opposition as ill-armed and 
untrained levies could offer in rugged and precipitous coun- 
try. In Libya the British Army had to face a series of well- 
prepared positions, and an army fully equipped and believed 
to be highly trained. He accomplished his aim by making 
full use of three of the well-known artifices of war: secrecy 
and speed, which is essential to secrecy, gave him strategical 
surprise ; the bold use of his armoured units operating inde- 
pendently and unexpectedly, added tactical surprise ; whilst 
throughout the whole series of operations there was the 
timely and adequate co-operation of the R.A.F. and the 
Royal Navy. Amphibious warfare has always been a pet- 
quisite of British operations of war. Our long military 
history shows how we perfected its application and how well 
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it served us in the last great world cataclysm of the Napoleonic 
wars. It is to the credit of the British Army that in the last 
war it was the first to perceive and exploit the possibilities of 
co-operation of air and land forces. The operations in North 
Africa have expanded this co-operation to include all three 
services. But no less essential to victory was the far-reaching 
administrative organisation which enabled this large modern 
army, With its vast and varied requirements in munitions and 
supply, to move rapidly over barren country, fighting a 
succession of major actions and culminating in what is 
apparently the greatest conflict between armoured forces that 
has yet taken place. It is such administrative ability that 
Socrates places first in his list of requirements of a General. 
In all campaigns there are certain vital decisions which, 
although apparently of minor importance when made, yet 
affect the final issue of the whole campaign. It may well be 
that the decision to take the offensive with the Army of the 
Nile will prove to have played an important part in the 
ultimate issue of the whole war. \ It is no secret that Sir Archi- 
bald Wavell’s original plan, formed to meet the situation 
after the collapse of the French, was to prepare a strong 
defensive position at Mersa Matruh and to accept battle 
there, where all the advantages of the supply organisation 
would be with his forces. To gain time for the preparation 


- of this position, and for the re-equipment of his own army, 


which was then sadly below the standard required in modern 
warfare, Sit Archibald Wavell placed an outpost line on the 
frontier with orders to delay the advance of the Italians as 
long as possible without getting committed to a serious 
encounter. 

The Italian advance across the frontier was long delayed. 
‘Opportunities,’ wrote Napoleon, ‘in love, cards and war 
once lost do not readily recur.’ There seems little doubt but 
that had the Italians pressed forward immediately the weather 
conditions became suitable they would have met our forces 
in battle with every advantage on their own side. The skilful 
manceuvring of the outpost line had probably much to do 
with the delay in the Italian advance, but there was obviously 
also the hope that British resistance everywhere was about to 
collapse and that the fruits of victory would fall to the 
Italians without the hard necessity of fighting. Once begun, 
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the Italian advance was carried forward with considerable 
energy up to Sidi Barrani. Here it came to an abrupt and 
unexpected halt and we must assume that the supply problem 
for any further advance had proved intractable. Time was 
necessary to improve their communications and the Italians, 
in turn, proceeded to prepare a strong defensive position. For 
some time the two armies halted, the British urgently com- 
pleting their re-equipment, whilst the Italians perfected their 
system of supplies. It was a situation not wholly unlike that 
of the French and German armies during 1939 and the early 
days of 1940 in the Maginot and Siegfried Lines: both 
armies resting on well fortified positions and neither willing, 
for the time being, to accept the hazard of the attack. Then 
came the Italian offensive against Greece, raising in urgent 
force the problem of how Great Britain could best render 
assistance to her small and hard-pressed ally. Obviously, so 
far as the land forces were concerned, the only place where 
an offensive could be undertaken with reasonable hope of 
success was in the Libyan theatre, where such a move would 
bring at once effective, though indirect, assistance to the 
Greeks in their struggle on the Albanian frontier.' There 
followed the visit of the War Minister of the time to the Army 
of the Nile. What took place at the conferences between him 
and the commanders on the spot is not known, but agree- 
ment was reached that the Army of the Nile should attack the 
Italian position at Sidi Barrani, and subsequent operations 
would depend on that first encounter. There is no more 
fruitful source of military disaster than to anticipate events 
when planning campaigns. The unexpected occurs and the 
whole operation is thrown out of gear. No such mistake was 
made here. It has now been revealed indeed that at the time 
when the attack on Sidi Barrani was launched, so meagre were 
the supplies of certain essentials that unless replenishments 
were found at Sidi Barrani itself the whole British operation 
would have had to be curtailed into a great, if successful, raid. 
Fortunately, the necessary supplies were found intact at Sidi 
Barrani. The vigour of the attack gave the Italians no oppor- 
tunity either of destroying or withdrawing them, and the 
stage was laid for the further advance. 

It is noticeable that the disasters which have befallen the 
Italian armies in Africa as well as in Albania all spring from 
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the one fatal decision to embark on the conquest of Greece. : 
What led to that decision? It has been suggested that it was 
the lack of decisive results in Africa which caused the Italians 
to seek success in some other theatre. But when the invasion 
of Greece was commenced things were, on the whole, going 
well with the Italians. British Somaliland had fallen, Kassala 
was in their hands and the British Army had been driven back 
upon the Libyan frontier. Egypt was quiescent. Although 
it is necessarily conjecture, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that the Italian invasion of Greece was originally intended to 
coincide with the German invasion of Great Britain. Each 
would assist the other. If general peace negotiations were to 
ensue Italy, with conquered Greece to her credit, would have 
some chance of realising at the Peace Conference her Medi- 
terranean ambitions, and there was the comfortable belief 
that the Greek resistance would be easily overcome and the 
advance of the Italian armies rapid and without serious loss. 
The debt that the world now owes to Greece is revealed when 
one considers what the situation would have been had Greece 
submitted or resisted less gallantly than she did. The Army 
of the Nile might never have assumed the offensive and the 
Italian power might still be at its full height in Africa. 
Modern warfare requires the re-casting of much former 
strategical dogma. The German campaign in Poland and 
Western Europe showed how armoured units acting inde- 
pendently and striking deadly blows at vital points far behind 
the opposing field army, with little regard to their own com- 
munications, could paralyse the resistance of even efficient 
field forces, and how intensive air bombardment in co-opera- 
tion with armoured units could reduce the strongest fortified 
positions. New methods of meeting these menaces had to 
be devised. Both air attack and armoured units must 
apparently be met by the counter-attack of the same form of 
armament. But these changes are in the main in the realm 
of what is generally called grand tactics rather than strategy. 
It is in the operations of the last few months, in the interplay 
of stroke and counter-stroke, not in the same theatre, but in 
the theatres far distant from one another, that strategy is 
revealed. The precise connection between the attack on 
Greece and the operations in Western Europe is not yet 
clear, but it is beyond doubt that it was not made without the 
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approval of the German General Staff, and probably it will be 
found to have a direct connection with the failure of the great 
air attack on Great Britain. From the Italian blow at Greece 
arose the counter-stroke by the British in Libya and the 
general offensive in all African theatres, and finally the succes- 
sion of blows by land, by air and by sea at the tottering 
Italian Empire. The final move by the major partner of the 
Axis to the borders of Rumania and the threat to Bulgaria, the 
political activity by Japan in the Far East, are all closely con- 
nected with the danger threatening the junior partner of the 
Axis, which must also directly influence the German decision 
with regard to an attempt at invasion of these islands in the 
near future. 

In all the text-books on strategy much consideration is 
devoted to the problems of what is called interior lines. The 
term was never an apt one, but as regards modern warfare it 
seems to be a complete misnomer. Air power and the inde- 
pendent action possible to armoured units have radically 
changed the whole problem. Lines of communication have 
ceased to hold their old significance. Military obstacles, 
previously of the utmost importance, offer no obstruction to 
air power. None the less, the underlying principle still holds, 
that great advantage is conferred on a belligerent who is able 
to transfer his strength from one theatre to another more 
rapidly than his adversary. 

Regarding Europe as a whole, with the battle front of the 
Axis on the shores of the North Sea above the Channel, in 
Rumania, in Albania, and possibly now in Bulgaria, this 
power of ready transference rests with the Axis Powers. 
Defective though the railway systems through Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria may be, and making all allowance for 
shortage of rolling stock, it is still possible for Germany to 
transfer great bodies of troops from East to West or from 
West to East more rapidly than can Great Britain with all her 
sea power. On the other hand, viewing Africa alone, the 
advantage of interior lines ig with the British Empire. As we 
know, General Wavell was able to transfer Indian troops 
after the attack on Sidi Barrani in time to participate in the 
advance into Eritrea. 

At the moment of writing we are again on the verge of 
one of the great crises of the war. The blows delivered at the 
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Italian African Empire have been shattering and its final 
collapse cannot be long delayed. The Greeks have renewed 
their advance on the whole front and, though progress is 
slow, they are steadily improving their position. All Italian 
counter-attacks have been defeated and it is improbable that 
the Italians can offer direct effective resistance to the Greek 
advance. Such assistance as the Germans might offer by air- 
borne troops or by air attack on the Greeks is not likely 
seriously to affect the issue. On the other hand, there is no 
longer any doubt of Germany’s intention to move into Bul- 
garia immediately the floating ice has disappeared from the 
Danube and temporary bridges can be constructed. There is 
no need to credit the extravagant figures of German troops in 
Rumania given in some reports. One American correspon- 
dent talks of 1,000,000 German troops with twelve armoured 
divisions. This would represent the whole of the armoured 
divisions of the German Army. It is probable that the whole 
strength of the Germans in Rumania does not greatly exceed 
250,000 with two or three armoured divisions. This force 
would, in itself, not be sufficient seriously to threaten Salonika 
unless the Bulgarians actively co-operated with the Germans. 
On the other hand, even the threat of the German move across 
Bulgaria obviously gives great indirect assistance to the hard- 
pressed Italians in Albania. Apart from this it is difficult to 
see what immediate strategical purpose the German move 
into Bulgaria has. Germany is well aware that the final issue 
of this war will be decided in Western Europe. There is no 
reason to doubt that Turkey will fight for the Straits with all 
her power and, if so, Germany can hardly hope to overcome 
her resistance and reach the oil fields of Mosul, which she so 
obviously covets, within twelve months. It is probable that 
both in her moves in the Near East and in the moves which 
she has instigated in the Far East, her main purpose has been 
to divert British strength from the defence of these islands 
and to curtail the amount of assistance which America will be 
prepared to provide. In neither of these purposes is she likely 
to achieve success. British arms strength is now sufficient 
to ensure safety against invasion and still be free to operate 
elsewhere a force formidable both in numbers and equipment, 
and President Roosevelt has already given the appropriate 
answer as regards supplies. 
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The altered strategical situation has brought about one 
unexpected result. At the end of 1940 France was negligible 
as an influence in European politics ; suddenly she has once 
again acquired importance. Whatever may be the outcome 
of the move of the Germans into Bulgaria, the withdrawal of 
the Italian garrison and Italian colonists from Abyssinia must 
be an anxious pre-occupation of the Italian Government. Such 
withdrawal is not practicable without the assistance of the 
French African Empire. Moreover, if the whole of the 
African shores of the Mediterranean are hostile to Germany 
nothing which Germany and Italy can do in the Near East can 
seriously endanger the use of the Mediterranean by British 
ships or affect the final issue of the war. 


J. CHARTERIS. 














AIR ACTIVITY AND A LULL 


THE air ascendancy of the R.A.F. in Italian Africa has now 
produced very concrete results. There has never before 
been such complete supremacy in the air over an opponent 
of greater, or at the very least comparable, strength. Its 
latest and greatest manifestation has been the surprise effected 
by the British armoured force in the battle of Soluk to the 
south of Benghazi, whereby the Italian garrison, including 
that expert escapist, General Berganzoli of the electric beard, 
was prevented from getting away and was forced to surrender. 
Captured Italian officers have said that they had discussed the 
possibility of a British move along the rough track which 
forms the string to the bow of the coast road. They con- 
cluded that such a movement was unlikely because they 
thought that there was not enough time for it. This was a 
mere assumption. The Italians had no definite knowledge 
of the British dispositions and movements. If it had not 
happened, one would have said that such a surprise attack 
was impossible in modern war, for aeroplane reconnaissance 
ought to have discovered the British column. But on 
Benina aerodtome outside Benghazi, seventy-five Italian and 
German aeroplanes were lying wrecked and useless, smashed 
by the bombs and bullets of the R.A.F. The Italians set out 
blindly on their retreat, and the dash of the British column 
did the rest. The very greatest honour is due to the staff 
which conceived and planned this flank movement and to the 
troops who accomplished the gruelling march and fought 
with such skill and é/an ; but it should not be forgotten that 
the R.A.F. made the surprise possible. 

The Fleet’s bombardment of Genoa provided another 
instance of the ineffectiveness of the Italian Air Force, and 
also of the value of an aircraft carrier as a unit of a fleet. 
Capital ships and cruisers carry their own seaplanes, which 
have to be launched into the air by catapult, and when no 
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carrier is present, as at the engagement of the River Plate, 
these seaplanes will do what air work is necessary. They 
can scout and they can observe the fall of the shells and send 
corrections by wireless. But there is one drawback to their 
use in a rapidly moving fight, as they have to alight on the 
water and be hoisted on board by crane, which means that 
the ship must slow up. If the sea is rough the recovery of 
the seaplane is a delicate operation, and in emergencies the 
aircraft may have to be abandoned after its crew has been 
picked up. These difficulties are obviated when a carrier is 
present. At the Genoa bombardment, Vice-Admiral Somer- 
ville had H.M.S. Ark Royal with him. Some of her Sword- 
fish would be able to spot for the guns of the fleet ; though 
this would not be a complicated job when the target was on 
the water’s edge. The main difficulty would be for the 
observers to distinguish between the shells fired by H.M.S. 
Malaya and those by H.M.S. Renown. The Swordfish are 
three-purpose aircraft, of the class known as T.S.R. (torpedo- 
spotter-reconnaissance), and while some of them acted as 
spotters, others went off to bomb targets at Leghorn and 
Pisa. Presently a few Italian bombers appeared overhead, 
and the fighters from the Ark Royal promptly shot down two 
of them. Two others did succeed in loosing off some bombs 
at the carrier, but missed her once more. This time the 
Axis propagandists, for a wonder, did not claim that she had 
been sunk. 

There is a balloon barrage along the coast by Leghorn 
and there are anti-aircraft guns at Genoa. When the first 
shells fell on the docks and the munition factories in the dim 
light of a Sunday dawn, the gunners thought that they were 
aircraft bombs, and fired hopefully at the sky. Of defence 
by aircraft that part of Italy must be singularly destitute. 
No Italian fighters are reported to have made their appearance, 
and very few bombers tried to attack the fleet. The raids by 
the R.A.F. Bomber Command on aircraft factories in Northern 
Italy must have interfered with the output of reserves for the 
Regia Aeronautica, while the loss of first-line machines in 
Africa-has been heavy and in Albania not inconsiderable ; 
but all the same, the laxity of the air defence round the shores 
of the Ligurian Sea is rather surprising. 

Of late the Middle East Command of the R.A.F. has been 
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paying a lot of attention to the aerodromes in Rhodes. 
Before Italy attacked Greece only the Fleet Air Arm could 
afford, thanks to its carriers, to make occasional raids on the 
Dodecanese. Since the R.A.F. has been established on Crete 
these islands have been within comfortable range for the 
bombers of the R.A.F. Even so, for a while they received 
only occasional visitations, as Albania and the ports on both 
sides of the Straits of Otranto were more urgent targets. 
The Dodecanese were practically isolated from Italy and could 
be left till a more convenient season. In the meantime it is 
quite probable that the R.A.F. in Crete has been reinforced, 
though no official statement to that effect has been made, 
while the Greek Flying Corps has been growing more self- 
reliant. The recently developed German threat to the 
Balkans would naturally enhance the importance of the 
aerodromes in Rhodes. It is not to be expected that the 
German armies will sweep down into Syria at the same 
speed with which they overran Poland and the Low Countries ; 
but if Turkey should enter the war as our ally we do not want 
to leave an Italian air base in a condition to operate on the 
Turkish rear, or to make a nuisance of itself in the Levant. 
The teeth of Rhodes are being drawn in good time. 

With the improvement in the weather the Greek army 
has become more active and aggressive, and at the same time 
its Flying Corps has been showing greater strength. The 
Greek airmen have been trained on British methods and at 
first under British tuition. They are highly competent pilots, 
and their spirit is as dashing as that of the Evzonoi. Only 
numbers were lacking to them. But expansion will certainly 
have been going on during the winter, and it is quite probable 
that Britain has been supplying them with more aircraft. 
In the first half of February the Greek Flying Corps fought its 
first major battle against a large formation of Italian fighters 
and bombers, and scored a complete success. The more that 
General Papagos can count on air help from his own men, 
the more will the R.A.F. in the Middle East be free to deal 
with whatever new developments may take place in the 
Balkans. 

In the northern theatre of war, where the two protagonists, 
Britain and Germany, are face to face, the fogs of winter 
brought a fairly prolonged lull in air activities. Bad weather 
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is rarely so bad that skilled pilots cannot fly through it, but 
the trouble is to land after the flight, particularly in the dark. 
Many of the aerodromes and landing grounds in Northern 
France are soft and apt to become waterlogged in bad weather. 
The R.A.F. squadrons which occupied them in the early 
months of the war, suffered from their muddy surface. 
Above everything else fog on a landing ground is the greatest 
deterrent to flying. Even the R.A.F. bomber squadrons, 
though working from permanent aerodromes and much 
more highly trained than the Germans in night flying, had 
to curtail their activities severely during the winter. The 
cessation of German raids caused some popular alarm in 
this country, people suggesting that some new form of 
frightfulness was brewing. The A.O.C.-in-Chief of the 
Bomber Command thought it worth while to state officially 
that the lull was due to weather and nothing else. 

With the return of open weather in the middle of February 
the R.A.F. became exceedingly active once more, but up to 
the moment of writing the German reply was not on a heavy 
scale. It would be rash to attempt a definite explanation, 
or to prophesy what the position will be by the time these 
words are published. There is the possibility that Hitler 
intends to attempt an invasion, in which the Luftwaffe must 
play a very large part, and that he is conserving his strength 
for that one great struggle, while in the meantime he indulges 
(as before) in mere nuisance bombing. There is also the 
possibility that he intends to throw most of his armed weight 
into the Balkans, and for the moment does not regard Great 
Britain as a primary objective. If it was the case that he had 
contemplated invading Tunisia from Genoa, and if he also 
intends to march through Bulgaria against Greece, it would 
be natural for him to send the majority of the best German 
pilots to the southern front. Prisoners have admitted that 
the attacks on the British Fleet off Sicily and on Malta had 
cost the lives of the best German dive-bombing pilots, which 
shows that picked men had been sent there. There is certainly 
a good deal of difference between the best and the average 
German airmen. Again, troop-carrier aeroplanes (of the 
type Ju 52) have been reported crossing Hungary en route 
for Rumania in some numbers. More than any other class 
of aircraft, troop-carriers require strong escorts, for they 
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are extremely vulnerable if attacked by hostile fighters, and 
so it is reasonable to infer a strong concentration of German 
fighters in Rumania. But we may also conclude that if a 
serious invasion of Great Britain is to be attempted the 
Germans would need nearly every fighter aeroplane that they 
could raise. They have learnt by experience that Hurricanes 
and Spitfires can master greatly superior numbers of German 
fighters—good though the Me 110 admittedly is. The 
Hurricane and Spitfire are being given more powerful engines 
and armament, which will make them still more formidable. 
The Germans do not know yet what the Whirlwind and the 
Tornado are worth; and, even though they may have 
produced new and better fighters themselves, it is hardly 
credible that they would run any risk of a prompt and serious 
setback by attempting the invasion without sending over as 
strong a fighter contingent as could possibly be mustered. 
In good time, no doubt, we shall learn the full story of the 
exploit of the British parachutists who descended in Calabria 
and apparently managed to interfere with the working of the 
railway system in the south of Italy. It was known to only 
a few in this country that the Air Ministry had not overlooked 
the possibility of using air-borne troops for special purposes ; 
but, as surprise is necessary if the parachutists are to achieve 


their object, the secret was well kept. In this case the 


Italians must certainly have been taken by surprise—surprising 
the Italians is now quite a regular British practice. If the 
Germans try to drop parachutists in Great Britain the defence 
will not easily be taken by surprise. Confusion might be 
caused if the men did not wear German uniform, but if they 
disguise themselves that way, they are liable by the rules of 
war to be shot out of hand as spies. Only desperadoes would 
accept such a risk. 

Attention has lately been attracted to the ambitions of 
Japan. The airmen of the Japanese Army have had a lot of 
practice in the last three years of bombing undefended and 
highly combustible Chinese cities. That is a very different 
thing from trying conclusions with a first-class air force. 
No doubt the air branches of both the Japanese Army and 
the Japanese Navy are strong in numbers, but there is reason 
to believe that the majority of Japanese pilots are not of very 
high quality. The power of Japan for aggression is limited 
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by Singapore, so long as Singapore remains the base of 
powerful British naval and air forces. Before the war the 
R.A.F. had only two squadrons of flying boats and two of 
torpedo bombers stationed there, and there was also a local 
Volunteer Air Force, but these must have been reinforced. 
It is known that Australian squadrons have been sent there, 
and some of them have been stationed along the Malay 
Peninsula so as to watch for any movements from the north- 
east, the direction of Thailand and Indo-China. Whatever 
help is available in the Dutch East Indies will, no doubt, be 
afforded by our Allies. The Dutch make excellent pilots, 
but there is not likely to be any great number of military 
aircraft in the islands. 

This article has been written at a moment when nobody 
knows for certain what the next move in this war game will 
be. Speculation as to the future must be based on the 
experiences of the past. The first year and a half of war has 
shown the Italian Air Force to have no real value in war, 
the German Luftwaffe to be competent when working with 
its land force but otherwise rather inept, and the Royal Air 
Force to be not only supreme in men and machines, but to be 
able to fight with its brains, whether it is assisting the other 
services or engaging in air attack or air defence. These 
experiences give us great confidence for the future. 


F. A. DE V. ROBERTSON. 
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DEMOCRACY 


DEMOCRACY means government by the people; it implies 
equality of political rights irrespective of birth and wealth, 
and some agreed method for the choosing and changing of 
rulers, a power which, to be properly exercised, requires a 
reasonable measure of political liberty. The word ‘ demo- 
cracy ’ is thus made to cover three different aspects of social 
life and organisation: civic equality in contradistinction to 
aristocracy or plutocracy; self-government in contra- 
distinction to autocracy or dictatorship; and freedom of 
thought, discussion, and political association, in contra- 
distinction to an enforced unity and orthodoxy. But equality, 
self-government, and liberty are conceptions which only 
naive inexperience ever enabled men to postulate in a cate- 
gorical form. Equality before the law and universal suffrage 
can be decreed, but how far is it possible to achieve political 
without economic and social equality? The machinery of 
self-government can be created, but cannot be made to work 
to order; and even if it works, it is in the nature of such 
machinery to circumscribe and, to some extent, to defeat its 
own purpose. Lastly, what is freedom and what is licence ? 
Where is the line between these uncertain conceptions ? 
Although there is a deeper logical connection between the 
three aspects of democracy, each of them can exist, even in a 
high degree, without the other two ; and as each is hard to 
realise, they have never yet been realised together. In fact, 
progress with regard to one has often produced regression 
along the other two lines. 


In England, since the disappearance of villeinage, none of 
the three elements of democracy was ever altogether absent. 
At the root of English democracy lies the right of every man 
to life, liberty, and property. To secure it was the first 
purpose of self-government : of trial by jury and taxation by 
consent. The individual rights of the free-born Englishman 
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have retained their place in the political code of the nation, 
but in time they have come to be considered sufficiently 
secure not to require constant, jealous watching. Increasingly, 
self-government acquired an active meaning: the power of 
the nation to mould its common life by means of repre- 
sentative institutions and responsible government. But 
representation in an organised, articulated society cannot 
start on any other than an oligarchic basis: equality in 
passive rights is more easily achieved than in active powers, 

Respect for the individual has always secured in England 
a certain equality before the law ; respect for social superiority 
has prevented even that equality from ever being complete. 
At no time was any Englishman absolutely debarred from the 
franchise; but Great Britain was the last among civilised 
countries to adopt universal suffrage. Neither the ‘ political 
nation,’ nor even the ruling class, was ever a closed caste ; but 
standing in the community is required to enable a man to 
enter Parliament, the Areopagus of the nation. Birth and 
wealth were for centuries well-nigh indispensable, or 
almost sufficient, qualifications ; and to this day they retain 
basic importance even under the most democratic franchise. 
In British politics, as in literature and art, men of intellect 
and abilities achieved their earliest rise under the wing of 
patronage, not through the support of the public; and men 
required in the House of Commons to think, work, and watch 
—purveyors of ideas, ‘ men of business,’ and drudges—were 
returned for pocket boroughs by the Treasury or by aristo- 
cratic leaders of political groups. Corruption of the franchise 
ot of the electorate opened the House to wealth unaided by 
ancestry, and to ability unaided by either; in the nineteenth 
century party organisations replaced the borough patrons. 
But it was only the trade-union movement which, by enabling 
workmen to acquire pre-eminence in their own class and 
community, opened Parliament to the common man, undis- 
tinguished by birth, wealth, or outstanding intellect. The 
otganised group, with its oligarchy and bureaucracy, has 
achieved a new measure of democratic equality in self- 
government. The barriers which have been raised against 
brow-beating, jobbery, and corruption, promote it in 
administration. 

Freedom of thought in this country was always safe- 
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guarded by the national aversion against snooping—even 
where outward conformity was enforced, there was seldom 
any enquiry into beliefs; but freedom of giving expression 
to one’s thoughts has never been altogether equal as between 
different social classes. Liberty, in its very nature, is an 
aristocratic or oligarchic attribute, possessed by single trees 
spreading above a lawn rather than by trees in a forest. Even 
with regard to political action there has always been a certain 
measure of discrimination. Disraeli, when comparing what 
was allowed before 1832 to the Whig Opposition under Lord 
John Russell as leader, with what was not allowed to the 
Chartists with Lord John at the Home Office, said that in 
this country even revolt to succeed ‘ must be patrician . . . 
although Jack Straw was hanged, a Lord John Straw may 
become Secretary of State.’ And long may they continue to 
sit on the Front Bench, the Russells, Cavendishes, and Cecils, 
eccentric, dull, or brilliant, but always so human and so English! 
English freedom and English democracy, and the limita- 
tions set on both, have their living source in feelings of respect : 
respect for the individual, for human rights, for human 
feelings, for prescriptive rights, for social superiority. This 
is the basis of English Monarchy and of English Christianity, 
of English Conservatism and English progress. On feelings 
of respect are built those silent compromises which render 
possible a civilised human existence. The Englishman does 
not try to enforce every right which he possesses : which is 
probably the deepest secret of English social existence. 


The French ‘ancien régime’ admitted neither equality, 
nor self-government, nor the right to freedom. The 
Monarchy had engrossed all power in the State. The nobles 
had lost their political rights, but retained their privileges— 
no longer an oligarchy but a caste. The ‘ Tiers Etat’ ran the 
royal administration and the economic life of the country, 
grew rich and educated, and, except in the style of living, 
differed little from the nobility—yet was kept in a state of 
galling inferiority. The peasants worked the land and bore 
the heavy burdens of taxation and of feudal dues. There was 
the need of a great reform, but the King was incapable of 
accomplishing it; royal despotism had become incoherent, 
hesitant, and anarchical. Individual freedom was denied in 
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principle, and tolerated in practice; and a ‘ philosophic 
criticism,’ inexperienced and irresponsible, developed visions 
of a democracy, as absolute as the royal omnipotence and as 
impracticable. The French Revolution attacked the last 
vestiges of a moribund feudal system, and the driving force 
behind it was the demand for civil equality and for a new 
agrarian settlement ; to have effected these was the enduring 
achievement of the Revolution. Add certain political rights 
—freedom of conscience and freedom of speech—and here 
is what Sorel calls ‘civil liberty,’ or what, adapting an 
expression of Abbé Sieyés, might be described as the rights 
‘du citoyen passif.’ Those ‘ du citoyen actif ’—self-govern- 
ment—Revolution can establish for him in principle, but 
cannot teach him to exercise. 

‘Among the ideas and sentiments which prepared the 
Revolution,’ writes De Tocqueville, ‘the conception of 
public liberty and the taste for it were the last to appear and 
the first to vanish.’ Liberty as conceived by the men of the 
‘Tiers Etat’ was primarily civil liberty. ‘Of that,’ says 
Sorel, ‘ political liberty was, in their eyes, but the instrument 
and safeguard.’ But in the stress of war and in the chaos of 
‘pure reason,’ the Revolution reverted to custom, routine, 
and precedents: ‘there were none for liberty, they were 
innumerable for despotism.’ Under the Empire, the French 
were again spectators of their own fate, elated or harassed, 
but leaving political decisions to the man who was heir to the 
Revolution. The Bourbons had to accept the Charter. 
Guizot writes : 


Le pouvoir absolu ne peut appartenir, parmi nous, qu’a la 
révolution et 4 ses descendants, car eux seuls peuvent . . . rassurer 
les masses sur leurs intéréts en leur refusant les garanties de la 
liberté. Pour la maison de Bourbon et ses partisans, le pouvoir 
absolu est impossible ; avec eux, la France a besoin d’étre libre. . .. 


And on another occasion he said: ‘ The House of Bourbon 
compels us to be respectful and vigilant. Both these senti- 
ments are good for us .. .’ 

After the July Revolution, it was said of Louis Philippe : 
‘He will respect our rights, for he holds his own from us.’ 
There was to be a throne ‘ surrounded by Republic institu- 
tions,’ ‘ the best of Republics’; in short, a monarchy ‘4 bon 
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marché ’—picked up in the bargain basement. The most 
passionate Monarchists, the Legitimists, were its bitterest 
enemies ; they ridiculed and vilified Louis Philippe, and by 
dividing the forces of Conservatism, helped to destroy the 
Monarchy. About 1850 Louis Philippe, in exile, replied to a 
friend who said that he still hoped to see Louis Philippe’s 
grandson, the Comte de Paris, on the French throne: ‘ You 
may be right, my dear sir, the Comte de Paris is possible, just 
as the Comte de Chambord and the Bourbons are possible : 
everything is possible in France; but nothing will Jast, 
because no respect is left there any longer.’ 

Perhaps it was bound to come to that. Royal despotism 
had started the work of destruction by breaking up national 
institutions and by reducing the nobility to political insigni- 
ficance. Eighteenth century philosophy and the Revolution 
completed the work of Louis XIV. Napoleon established 
the first modern military, plebiscitarian dictatorship. There 
were now those for whom French history started in 1789, 
and others for whom it stopped in that year. All alike talked 
and acted as if the nature of French society and the structure 
of the French Government could be unmade or remade at 
will. It was not easy to find a synthesis between the two 
conceptions of France, and few were those who tried. Nor 
were the chances favourable for a growth of the habit and of 
a new tradition of self-government in a bitterly divided nation. 
‘Cest notre faiblesse et notre malheur,’ wrote Guizot, ‘ que, 
dans les grandes crises, les vaincus deviennent des morts.’ 
Or, even if not proscribed, they would sulk—‘ émigrés 4 


. Pintérieur.’ 


In 1868, almost eighty years after the Revolution, Prévost- 
Paradol sadly remarked that ‘the French Revolution has 
founded a society, but is still in search of its government.’ 
Another seventy years have gone by, and France continues 
to grapple with the same problem. Of the three aspects of 
democracy, civil and political equality has for 150 years been 
a dogma, and for almost a century a reality in French public 
life. Freedom of speech and writing existed to a marked 
degree even under certain forms of dictatorship—this safety- 


- valve must be left to the French: when in April 1814 Napoleon 


on his return from Elba, conceded to them ‘ a talking Chamber 
and freedom of the Press,’ Mme. de Rémusat wrote : ‘ Comme 
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les Frangais sont mordus du besoin d’écrire et de bavarder, 
cela les rendra contents.’ Only its form of self-govern- 
ment, this most sociable and gifted of nations has not been 
able to find to this day. 


There is a democracy of respect, and a democracy of 
negation. The value of the individual can be put so high as 
to reach infinity, or so low as to touch zero—two spheres in 
which all values are equal. 

The democracy of respect has its roots in religion, in the 
conceptions of the human soul and of the inner light. The 
nearer a religion comes to the conception of the priesthood 
of every man, the more democratic and levelling is its character. 
Modern Anglo-Saxon democracy originated in the Puritan 
conventicles. The more hierarchical a church, the nearer it 
approaches to totalitarianism and the more compatible it is 
with autocracy ; yet even a church which tolerates neither 
freedom of conscience, nor self-government by the laity, 
still retains certain democratic elements. 

Tsarism, like some Oriental despotisms, knew no 
political rights in its subjects; and there was more equality, 
if only of a negative character, in Tsarist Russia than among 
nations possessed of aristocratic or oligarchic self-government. 
Once serfdom was abolished, class-barriers in Russia were 
less rigid than in countries which had attained a higher degree 
of social articulation. Greece and Rome, the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance, have left to Europe a heritage of intel- 
lectual self-appreciation and self-deception, of cultural refine- 
ment and social gradations, of which Russia remained, on the 
whole, bare or free. ‘ Da, my Skity, my Azvaty ...’ (‘ We 
are Scythians, are Asiatics ...’). There is an inwardness 
and a humility in the Russian mind, a greatness and a self- 
disparagement, a directness and a lack of discipline, which 
attract and bewilder Europeans. In spite of social extremes, 
there always was a basic equality, of which even the curious 
form of address, the same for all—‘ A. son of N.’—is an 
expression. The superstructure of the Tsarist State was 
alien and flimsy, and so are the conscious foundations of the 
new order; but the core of Tsarism and of Bolshevism was, 
and is, Russian and equalitarian, and very much the same in 


both. 
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The greatest Russian, Dostoyevsky, in a well-known 
passage in The Possessed, foretold, more than sixty yeats ago, 
the spiritual catastrophe of our time. Karmazinov, a 
‘zapadnik’ _(‘ Westerner’—supposed to be Turgenev), 
explains why he has left Russia for Germany : 


Europe will last my time, I think. . . . 

If the Babylon out there really does fall, and great will be the 
fall thereof (about which I quite agree with you, yet I think it will 
last my time), there’s nothing to fall here in Russia. . . . There 
won’t be stones to fall, everything will crumble into dirt. Holy 
Russia has less power of resistance than anything in the world. 
The Russian peasantry is still held together somehow by the 
Russian God ; but . . . the Russian God is not to be relied upon ; 
he scarcely survived the emancipation [of the serfs]... . 

Everything has been rolling down-hill, and everyone has known 
for ages that they have nothing to clutch at. . . . It is only the 
Government that still means to resist, but it brandishes its cudgel 
in the dark and hits its own men. Everything here is doomed, and 
awaiting the end. Russia as she is has no future. 


European thought completed in Russia the work of dis- 
integrating a structure which itself was largely of European 
origin. 

Besides the democracy of respect and the democracy of 
negation, there is a democracy of conceit, based on the self- 
adoration of man: on an enthusiastic belief in the light of 
human reason, the omnipotence of human thought, and the 
infinite perfectibility of human nature. It is the creed of a 
naive intellectualism, fervid and optimistic. This was the 
spirit of the French Revolution when its leaders set out to 
re-make the world. Their failure produced a temporary 
reaction, soon followed by a new period of ‘ enlightened 
rationalism,’ less blatant and slightly less exuberant, but, in 
the long run, hardly less self-confident. English Liberalism 
and Marxist Social-Democracy were its political emanations. 
It attacked first the privileges of birth and rank, and next, 
those of wealth; the one pre-eminence which it left un- 
challenged was that of education and intellect. The leaders 
of the Second International, and even the original leaders of 
the Third, were mainly intellectuals of a high order, apprecia- 
tive of the quality which was in them. 

Fascism, Nazism, and the Bolshevism of Stalin have no 
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use for intellectuals, and feel contempt for anything which 
exceeds their understanding. The raving hatred of the Nazis 
for Liberal and Socialist intellectualism made Conservatives 
mistake them for allies. In reality Fascism expresses the 
equalitarianism and conceit of the half-educated. It destroys 
historic heritages which it hardly knows; the Nazis have 
swept away in Germany far more than the Weimar Republic 
had ever dared to touch. They profess extreme nationalism, 
but base it on the herd, operating with turgid concepts of 
‘race’ and ‘ blood,’ and of ‘ instinct’ as against knowledge. 
After every superiority has been swept away, there is nothing 
left but force, and as much of equality, self-government, and 
of human rights as force can assert or withhold. This is the 
meaning of Fascist ‘democracy.’ It is the last expression of 
a moral and mental dégringolade, which has eaten out the vitals 
of most Continental nations. Can a nation, which has lost 
the routine of life, ever find its way back to normality ? 
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L. B. NAmMIER. 
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TRIBUTE TO A STATESMAN 


ALTHOUGH he was born in a flourishing age of great men, 
George Lloyd came to maturity at a time when great men 
were not welcomed into office and outstanding ability made 
any man suspect. The majority of Englishmen were nervous 
of grandeur, and the evidence of ancient grandeur everywhere 
about them oppressed rather than enlivened the successive 
post-War cabinets. We owe it to this attitude of negation, 
and to the terrible waste of our best blood between 1914 and 
1918 that we have had so few Ministers of the Crown in the 
last decade worthy of memorial. The stern figure of Lord 
Lloyd stands above the crowd and apart from the clique. 
Much of his work is recorded in the annals of the past 
forty years. We find George Lloyd appearing suddenly, a 
fierce, energetic, restless, charming character in the lives and 
biographies and diaries of all the great men of his time. 
Lloyd, the younger son of a Welsh banking family, was an 
unusual young man ; for he combined a sure grip of finance 
and commerce with a great gift for languages. He quickly 
assimilated the lore of strange races and had a commanding 
knowledge of his fellow-men. He was well off, but eschewed 
the distractions of Edwardian society, and after a short time 
in the City began his extensive travels in Asia Minor, India, 
Burma, Thibet, Egypt and North Africa, studying languages 
and dialects and the mosaic of races and creeds. He had an 
unerring sense for the important and a quick disdain of the 
trivial. Yet he was not humourless. He had a grand 
humour, which expanded as he grew older. When he entered 
Parliament, in 1910, for North Staffordshire, aged thirty-one, 
he was an acknowledged authority on Imperial matters. 
His versatility and energy won him the regard of the Con- 
setvative leaders and he has always had many friends in the 
Services. Although not an adroit orator, he distinguished 
himself in the House of Commons by his quick knowledge 
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and forthright manner. Most of all, though a mere ‘ back 
bencher,’ he was tireless and rapid where some of his leaders 
still moved with the leisured pace of the nineteenth century. 
He was always working, watching, proving events, and his 
profane disregard for the English week-end did something 
to mend the situation of the Allies in the first days of August, 
1914. That fatalistic acquiescence of the English before the 
imponderables of politics had led the Conservative leaders in 
the last week-end of July to disperse to their country houses. 
They were the Opposition, and so, many of them imagined, 
could share no responsibility for the great decisions then to 
be taken. Lloyd realised the indecision in the attitude of 
Asquith. On July 30th his old friend, Paul Cambon, the 
French ambassador, confirmed his suspicions when he called 
at the French Embassy. The Ambassador received him, 
holding out both hands to Lloyd and asking: ‘ Monsieur 
Georges, est ce qu’il vous reste de ’ honneur dans votre pays?’ Sit 
Edward Grey, he said, had led him to understand that under 
no conditions would England fight. ‘ He seemed to forget,’ 
the Ambassador went on bitterly, ‘that it was on your advice 
and under your guarantee that we moved all our ships to the 
South and our munitions to Toulon. If you remain neutral, 
our coasts are delivered to the Germans.’ 1 

Lloyd set off immediately for the country by car and 
brought back the Leader of the Opposition, protesting 
mildly, from the lawns of Wargrave Hall. Bonar Law 
thought it ‘ quite unnecessary.’ Largely to the energy of 
Leo Maxse and of Lloyd in tracing and assembling the 
Conservative leaders, the famous midnight meeting at 
Lansdowne House took place on August 1st. Of this 
meeting Lord Lansdowne told Lloyd that he believed it to 
be the first time that an Opposition had ventured to give 
written advice to the Government. The advice was that the 
Liberal Party might count on the support of the Conservatives 
in making war beside France and Russia. Asquith received 
it during a Cabinet meeting and made up his mind shortly 
afterwards. 

During the Great War, Lloyd, a captain in the Warwick- 
shire Yeomanry, was mentioned six times in dispatches and 
won the D.S.O. in 1917. Almost all his campaigning was 

1 Life of Lord Carson, vol. iii., by Ian Colvin. 
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done in the Near East, whither Kitchener sent him to do 
special intelligence work, and when he returned to the 
Western Front it was usually to headquarters at Versailles 
or to do staff work. Undoubtedly it was in Egypt and 
Arabia that Lloyd was indispensable. We have the testimony 
of Colonel Lawrence himself: ‘ Lloyd, the best of fellows and 
most unobtrusive traveller alive,’ he wrote, and exclaimed of 
their night rides and raids across the desert: ‘Had I not 
Lloyd to talk to? . . . Lloyd was the rare sort of traveller 
who could eat anything with anybody, anyhow and at any 
time... .’ Indeed, perhaps Lloyd’s sense of democracy was 


learned from the stern laws of the desert, where there is 
mutual respect and honour between proven men, but the 
fool is regarded as akin to the slave. Lawrence made a short 
sketch of Lloyd with that tinge of regret which we all felt, 
who saw him flash into our sphere of life, master the essential 
in it and depart again for new conquests. 


George Lloyd entered our number. He gave us confidence 
and with his knowledge of money proved a sure guide through 
the subways of trade and politics, and a prophet upon the future 
arteries of the Middle East. We would not have done so much 
so soon without his partnership ; but he was a restless soul, avid 
to taste rather than to exhaust. To him many things were needful, 
and so he would not stay very long with us. He did not see how 
much we liked him.? 


In his work after the Great War, Lloyd was to suffer from 
the general deterioration in Imperial policy. The Socialists 
marked him down for reasons which they did not fully under- 
stand. They knew very little of the British Empire. To 
them he seemed the prototype of a ‘ reactionary ’ Governor. 
Yet in his term of office as Governor of Bombay he did as 
much slum clearance as any Socialist Government has done 
in this country, and his system of financing and realising the 
Sukkur barrage project has raised the standard of living of 
countless millions in future generations far higher than a 
redistribution of wealth through taxation could do. 

His dismissal from the post of High Commissioner in 
Egypt remained both notorious and obscure, since, although 
indignant voices were raised in his own party, it never 


2 Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 
VoL. CKXIX—No. 769 
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sought to clarify the case, or when it returned to power, to 
vindicate a great public servant. If Lloyd had ridden through 
Cairo in a carriage with outriders, it was to restore the dignity 
of his office in the eyes of a people which associated dignity 
with splendour. His predecessor had been wont to ride a 
bicycle. Enemies of Lloyd were readily shocked that the 
Egyptian crowd revered the High Commissioner openly. 

For nearly eleven years Lloyd was systematically excluded 
from any office. The enmity of the Socialists he accepted 
cheerfully. Galling to him must. have been the attitude of 
his fellow-Conservatives. The Party and the Central Office 
had been penetrated by influences which were not truly 
conservative, by moral illusionists and men of chronic fear. 
The gross party machine, swoln with the purchase-money 
of unmerited peerages, thwarted those who would take the 
narrow rocky path and pointed to the broad and easy way. 
It ensured, as far as it might, that the prophets were without 
honour in their own country. 

Although his boundless energy was absorbed mainly in 
his last years by the exacting work in the British Council 
and the Navy League, his other activities were manifold. 
We may mention his vigorous opposition to the ‘ Federal 
solution’ for India. Moreover, as a Privy Councillor, he 
had a voice in important matters, and his great experience 
lent weight to his counsels. 

Almost every year the Conservative and Unionist Associa- 
tion had to register with manifest disapproval his urgent 
demands that rearmament should be part of the party pro- 
gramme. While there was ample time, they feared to offend 
America. While time grew scarcer, they feared to offend 
Germany. When Lloyd heard to what extent the Baldwin 
administration was committing itself to dismantle and reduce 
our armaments, he sought out the Prime Minister and pleaded 
passionately with him. When all other arguments failed, 
he still had one more : 

‘If you must disarm, at least keep the workshops and 
have them in order,’ he urged, ‘ so that they can be of imme- 
diate use if we have to tearm again.’ In other words, he 
wanted England to take at least the same precautions as 
Germany. 

Baldwin replied in that open, heavy manner which has 
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often been mistaken for sagacity: ‘My policy is one of 
disarmament, and I must see it carried out.’ 

Lloyd seemed to know all the great men of Europe, 
Metaxas, Kemal Ataturk, Pilsudski, Lyautey, Clemenceau, 
to name a few. He also spoke a language which dictators 
appeared to understand. Hitler invited him to visit him in 
1933, and renewed his invitations later. The Fihrer aimed 
then at securing a free hand in Eastern Europe and Russia 
at the cost of ‘ guaranteeing’ the British Empire, an idea 
which he had not entirely abandoned in 1939, to judge from 
his speeches. He-did all the talking for three hours and any 
threads of sense were lost in a flood of translated rhetoric. 
Lloyd disappointed the Fihrer and did not return. 

Mussolini he confessed to liking better in the days when 
he mobilised his men on the Brenner Pass. Lloyd used to 
visit the Duce, who respected his knowledge and was 
impressed by his personality. He last visited Mussolini, I 
think, early in 1939, paving the way to Rome for two old men 
who had vague ideas of mollifying the Duce and/or the Italian 
people and reinforcing the ‘Gentleman’s Agreement’ in the 
Mediterranean. Sounding the temper of the Duce for his 
Prime Minister, Lloyd asked abruptly : 

‘Why do you make so much of the Germans ? You don’t 
really like them, and they say openly that they dislike the 
Italians.’ 

Mussolini thrust forward his massive chin in a typical 
gesture of defiance. ‘I refuse to answer that question.’ 

To Lloyd, when Hitler first marched into Austria, another 
and more formidable dictator, Kemal Ataturk, sent a message : 

* We shall all die to keep them from Turkey.’ 

It was not till April, 1940, when Norway fell that the 
British Government realised, as the British people had long 
suspected, that men and not committees were needed to 
maintain the State. Lloyd became Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in the Churchill administration. Suddenly the 
objection to brilliant men seemed to be waived. The 
qualities of a lackey were no longer necessary for high office. 
It was Lloyd who was sent to France in June on the danger- 
ous mission of trying to obtain the surety of the French 
fleet. He swept down upon the Bordeaux Government, and 
found an appalled huddle of men, empty of every emotion, 
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even anger. Rather than give him a definite answer they 
would change their residence overnight. Lloyd ran the 
gauntlet of the Luftwaffe back to London. The solution was 
postponed to Oran. 

After years of thwarted energies Lloyd was attaining full 
stature when a treacherous chill, coupled with a recurrence 
of old complaints, struck him down. He had had his 
disappointments ; for his ambition to be Viceroy of India 
was never fulfilled, and it hurt him to think that even in war 
Chamberlain could dispense with his services and support. 
But in ten years he had learned a mighty patience and in the 
process attached his friends to himself far more firmly than 
if his brilliant successes had been uninterrupted. Through 
the British Council and by trade negotiations, he could have 
done more to strengthen British influence on the continent 
than any other man, had he been given a free hand. But 
the National Government was afraid of the German catch- 
word ‘encirclement.’ Lloyd had no practical policy to 
work out, and again and again found his consolidating efforts 
frustrated by the Treasury. He suspected, with good 
reason, something more than financial concern behind some 
of the delays and reversals, and his vigilance and frankness 
won him many enemies. But they were usually the enemies 
of his country, too, if only by stupidity—the fearful to offend, 
the illusionists, the men of last minute assent, the men who 
sought security through the back door of the German Embassy. 

‘So he would not stay very long with us,’ but we hope 
and think he knew ‘how much we liked him.’ We can 
still see him, lithe, bright-eyed, wrinkled with toil and humour, 
exerting his undefinable charm upon a company, dashing by 
aeroplane to lunch with friends, striding through his beeches 
at Offley on a Sunday walk, landing again after a flight over 
the Alps in a ’plane that was struck by lightning, speaking 
vigorous truth into a telephone, pausing and concerning him- 
self to do a young man a good turn. He won a deep sense 
of content in the end, so he said, from visiting the boys of his 
Sea Cadet Corps. They were to him the real stuff of England 
and made him feel sure of her future. That, for him, was 
the main thing. 

Tan Cotvin. 
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‘SHEM THE PENMAN’: AN APPRECIATION OF 
JAMES JOYCE 


THE name of Joyce burst upon the amazed twenties with 
the devastation of a thunderclap. An almost religious cult 
was set up. The job of procuring one’s copy of Usysses 
became the main minor amusement of the decade. The 
majority were sadly dissatisfied with their booty, when they 
came to examine it with calmer and clearer eyes. Joyce had 
none of the attractiveness of D. H. Lawrence, his obscenity 
offered neither the alluringly corrupt charm of the best French 
ptactitioners, nor the unconscious simplicity of Petronius. 
The whole work revealed an approach towards life which 
reflected too honestly in its content the frowsty vulgarity of 
the city culture in those years which preceded the First 
German War. Coming from a poet, a member of the Irish 
literary movement, this general tone was depressing. And 
though there were spots where Joyce handled the more 
intellectual types of the time, and though his younger hero, 
Dedalus, rises on his part into rarer moments of thought and 
spirit, while the older hero, Bloom, echoes dispersedly the 
vaguely oriental symbolism of Jewish ideals, there is no doubt 
that the characteristic ‘ feel’ of U/ysses is that of bright things 
dragged earthwards by grimy and sordid circumstances. 
The materials of comic synthesis are there, shameless realism, 
inherently funny happenings, shifting angles of vision, even 
a non-realistic pattern to which the puppets must be made to 
dance. But somehow the rhythm is a descending one rather 
than a mounting one, and what is in some respects the most 
Rabelaisian production of modern times falls far away from 
the clear laughing spirit of Rabelais himself. 

The mistake was in the assumption that U/ysses was the 
end of a chapter, or even that it was in itself at all a homo- 
geneous work. Critics will not realise that writers frequently 
undertake their works in an exploratory mood. Such works 
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in the cases of our greatest poets are still extant, though not 
always published in their lifetime. It is surely part of the 
creative mind to wonder just how much in certain directions 
can be done, and to be prepared to offer interim work for 
general comment, without committing itself to such work as 
its final achievement. It is the nature of the exploration upon 
which Joyce entered when he wrote U/ysses that makes that 
work as it stands so profoundly unsatisfying, and which seems 
to thwart what was apparently its original narrative purpose, 
It rapidly developed into an enquiry into the nature, utility 
and possibility of words, considered for their own sake rather 
than as a means of trying by their traditional and innate 
symbolism to stir up mental images corresponding to what 
the author had in mind at the time of writing. Joyce was 
not alone here, or in his period. Miss Gertrude Stein had 
preceded him. Indeed, I believe one of the major problems 
of etiquette in that post-war Paris where these two reigned 
unchallenged over a mixed race of expatriate Americans, 
exiled Irish, solemnly and hungrily humble Frenchmen, and 
transitory and transitional Englishmen, was, on this very 
ground, who should first be introduced to whom. Actually 
their rivalry was illusory. They contributed to the same 
reviews. Miss Stein, as befitted a Californian and an 
American, played with words as cheap bright counters, 
getting her effects by juggling with their everyday quality, 
atranging them gaily, or drably, like beads on a string, in 
such a way that no particle of traditional or accepted meaning 
even disturbed their freedom: they simply took their place 
like notes on a piano, perhaps rather a pianola, or colours on 
a modernistic painting. They lived by their part in the 
pattern, not by their implications. And the pattern was 
abstract, unrelated, except in isolated instances, to the rhythms 
of common speech. With Joyce it was otherwise. 

One can trace the new process beginning in The Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man. TThete it was, however, subotdi- 
nated to the demands of that special realism which Joyce had 
made the main aim of his writing so far. Occasionally in the 
earlier stories he had modified his style to reflect the charac- 
terisation of his people, but in such a piece as After the Race, 
in Dubliners, the slight pomposity that obtrudes in the telling, 
while it does serve to give the sort of atmosphere which | 
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Miss Gertrude Stein gave in her Three Lives, and which 
Ford Madox Ford was to exploit brilliantly on No More 
Parades, is in itself little more than the development of 
personal idiom and rhythm in the dialogue which is probably 
the most vivid quality in the first books. In Ulysses it 
proceeds to develop itself by leaps and bounds until at times 
the whole tale is swamped and held up for long periods. It 
is here that Joyce stands condemned as a pure novelist. 
These sections neither build up character nor provide atmo- 
sphere: and except as a series of experiments with words 
which were to bear fruit in Finnegan’s Wake, their immediate 
value is problematic. 

Obviously, although I have indicated that the ultimate 
pattern towards which Joyce was to move was a verbal one, 
he himself was not at first clear as to what its precise nature 
was to be. He therefore imposed on his material, essentially 
realistic, or perhaps naturalistic, and rather old-fashioned in 
its very naturalism, the pattern of the classical epic which 
gives its title to the work. This has often been condemned 
as a strained and perverted effort to bring together irrecon- 
cilables. But as a matter of fact, on practical observation 
life does at times seem to assume certain recognisably 
permanent rhythmical forms, and it is part of the artist’s job 
to detect these, and to give suitable emphasis to them as they 
occur. Life exists, as far as we can appreciate it, through 
the minds of individual human beings. The patterns which 
given events will assume will depend on the hinterland from 
which these human beings look out upon it. A little emphasis 
here and there will turn the merest record of experience into 
a work having the sort of musical form which Joyce gives to 
Ulysses. One of the most interesting examples of this is in 
Mr. Christopher Isherwood’s Berlin Diary, where an apparently 
detached series of jottings present the form of Prelude, First 
Movement—a movement of contrast in mood and tempo. 
Variation on the Prelude, Second Movement—a movement 
of ascending fugginess and cynicism, and a sort of concluding 
Presto. Because there is no definite indication, one is often 
inclined to miss this trick of technique, but unless. such an 
underlying rhythm is laid open to the reader the whole 
presentation will simply go flat. 

Most moderns are free from any needless preoccupation 
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with classical tradition owing mainly to the newness of the 
novel as an art form, and to the fact that effectiveness in 
handling the material of everyday life generally implies a lack 
of contact with the more academic and more subtilised types 
of literature. The spontaneous genius of a M. Jean Giono 
or a Mr. Steinbeck will impose upon drab and impermanent 
material a beauty of form and a melody of tone which as a 
tule a traditionally trained artist would reserve for a major 
effort of the creative imagination. Joyce, like many cultured 
Irish people, had a terrific body of literary reminiscence at 
his beck and call, and the struggle that fought itself out over 
the unending and rambling chapters which finally established 
themselves as presenting that famous Dublin day in terms of 
the Ulysses saga, was the struggle to impose on life some sort 
of playfulness which would move the work from the position 
of being a scientist’s unvarnished record of experience, a 
piece of mass-observation, into something like pure art. 
Ulysses, in fact, faces the problem of the dichotomy of life 
and art, and decides that the only reality is the mental one 
which the artist carries about with him. The realisation of 
this decision is progressive. The four early sections have the 
same impressionistic notation, whether of psychology or of 
reality, as had dominated The Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man. They might well have been conceived originally as a 
sequel to that novel. The Bloom sections reveal a less explicit 
realism, because we see the world much less through a veil 
of formal thought, and much more as a depiction of irregularly 
chosen sense impressions. Words, therefore, tend more and 
more to convey sensations by their sound, by the rhythm of 
their juxtaposition. Suddenly, with section four of Part Two, 
another game begins. Suggestions casually dropping in on 
the story begin to impose their patterns in the most fantastic 
way. And in this helter-skelter of outmoded patterns, 
Joyce’s own idiom temporarily disappears. The world is 
seen in terms of a sub-editor’s headings, as a series of anecdotal 
fragments assembled at the end in a queer musical technique 
by the formal and all-embracing progress of the vice-regal 
carriage. At one point a preliminary poetic summary of 
discontinuous imagery is unravelled in detail. Or the 
narrative is handled first in the patronising style of the formal 
novel, then with the dreamy, long-drawn-out sentimentality 
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of certain romantics, and finally through an astounding mass 
parody of almost every conceivable style from Beowulf to 
Billy Sunday, so brilliant as to be impassable to any but the 
connoisseur. The part ends with the psychological tour de 
force of the Mabbit Street brothel scene, which involves the 
readet in a ser.es of heady transformations of personality 
such as one finds only in dreams. This over-swollen section, 
a fifth of the whole book, and the model for Mister Bosphorus 
and the Muses, as well as Johnson over Jordan, is followed by more 
of the purely verbal play: first, the section of pure and 
accumulated cliché, then the formal catechism, reducing the 
glory of life to the barest abstraction of discussible material, 
and finally the single example in the book of continuous 
interior monologue, the unpunctuated, unbroken meanderings 
of Mrs. Marion Bloom. 

All these literary patterns thus imposed on actuality must 
have impressed Joyce as, in varying degrees, unsatisfactory. 
They do not prevent the dull material from leaving an 
impression of dullness in the reading. Before Ulysses was 
well launched, its author had already begun to put forth the 
bewildering fragments of Work in Progress, as it was called. 
The patterns of the earlier work reflect other people’s tech- 
nical tricks and methods. But the voice of Joyce is never 
heard. It is as if Shakespeare had never discovered and 
exploited that wonderful poetic style of the later plays in 
whose ultimate reality all human life becomes dissolved. 
In his last work, Joyce, like Shakespeare, fell back on what 
is for the Irish, perhaps for the Celtic mind generally, the 
ultimate reality, the pattern of talk; talk, not poetry. It is, 
as it happens, the perfect medium for the prose writer. A 
hard, shapeless, grimy actuality, which he can normally only 
describe, comes into genuine existence in the varied flow of 
words. Incidents are transformed. They live their own 
material life in the fluidity of speech, which is the Irishman’s 
eternal artistic medium. Against the Comedy of Situation 
which Joyce never affected, and for whose absence in U/ysses 
he has often been blamed, there stands a new sort of Comedy, 
the Comedy of Statement. A farce of words, a farce even in 
its fundamental culinary sense, imposes its spontaneous 
pattern, and flings actuality into the rippling, stuttering world 
of Irish talk. Here we have what had remained unexpressed 
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in the earlier works, something of the Celtic gaiety and light- 
heartedness of Joyce. No event is of importance in itself, 
at this stage: descriptions of events only serve to interpose 
a contrasting slowness of tempo. All that matters is the 
patadise of babble that blooms out of the dunghills of Dublin 
circumstance. The dung remained to clog the artistic 
effectiveness of U/ysses. In Finnegan’s Wake the Comedy of 
Statement becomes isolated and unique. 

The complexities of the rhythm and the alteration of 
speed are amazing. Beside the hurrying and tripping pace 
of the native brogue there is a more deliberate, old-fashioned 
early nineteenth-century pomposity which gives some feeling 
of the foreign slowness of English. We have a wide range 
from the short sentences, with their hilarious and high- 
spirited cackling, through sentences broken up with commas, 
sentences of the folk-lore type, with lolling openings and 
repeated formule of traditional rhythm and phrase, to 
sentences occasionally almost interminable, Rabelaisian lists, 
whether of terms of abuse, of college essay subjects, of adverse 
critical comment on this ‘ Irish Stew’ of a language itself, 
the six-page answer to a simple question, the three-page 
sentence which describes Roderick O’Conor’s treatment of 
the heeltaps at the Inn. From paragraph to paragraph by 
means of the distorted spellings the colour of this oddly 
living language changes, dominated successively by school, 
theatrical, military, racing, sporting or boxing slang, suggest- 
ing vaguely the clipped consonantal bicker of Norse seamen, 
ot the soft susurration of Russian boosers, or the unmodified 
and monotonous vowel sequences of the fashionable would-be 
Londoner. Joyce has learnt from modern entertainers like 
Hulbert or Chaplin the degree to which meaning can be 
conveyed convincingly by the purely mechanical qualities of 
speech, those tricks of rhythm and emphasis which, more 
than the presence of known words, often make things under- 
standable in actual life. Given this sensation of intelligibility, 
the elements of the words themselves can be what the author 
likes, like the vowels in Egyptian hieroglyphics. Hence the 
echo of music-hall songs, comedians’ gags, newspaper catch 
phrases, social commonplaces, upon which, as upon the 
natural phenomena of speech, he relies to get the folk basis 
of his style. 
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As to the book itself, what an experience it was for our 
generation! After having enjoyed, in their fragmentary 
publication in the transatlantic review, and in the various 
reincarnations of Transition, the delightful details of The 
Ondt and the Gracehoper, The Mookse and the Gripes, The Mime 
of Mick, Nick and the Maggies, Anna Livia Plurabelle, and the 
rest, we were able finally, and within the lifetime of its author, 
to appreciate in its entirety the magnificence and sweep of 
that mythmaking power which had already been detected 
behind the confused complexities of U/ysses, and which was 
seen to flower in its perfection in Finnegan’s Wake! Critics 
have before now detected in it the weaving together of the 
elements of all human nature, and particularly of all Irish 
human nature. The plan followed works roughly from the 
death of the hero, through his trial and judgment, his recalling 
of his past in memory, a race memory as well as an individual 
memory in which, after the superb Mime at the ‘ Feenichts 
Playhouse,’ the centre is occupied by such contrasting 
protagonists as the dangerous and possibly English ‘ H.C.E..,’ 
the unsatisfactory but Panurge-like Shem, very suggestive 
of Joyce himself at times, and the all-woman, Anna Livia 


Plurabelle, thus leading up to the transfiguration and vision 
of the superb Shaun, the perfect Pantagruel of the modern 
world. And in this great work, and in this great character, 
the loneliest and, though in some ways not unappreciated, 
certainly the proudest and most single-hearted artist of our 
age has completed in time that Comic Synthesis which he had 
earlier failed to achieve in Ulysses. 


BENJAMIN GILBERT Brooks. 
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A FREE FRENCHMAN SPEAKS 
(Concluded) 


FRANCE will rise again. I have of set purpose written ‘ rise 
again,’ not ‘ be raised up,’ as in the Resurrection, for France 
is not dead. She would rise again, even if every Frenchman 
had accepted her defeat. But in England, the fortress of 
freedom, the soul of France has taken refuge. Here are 
thousands of us who will not admit that this is the end, 
thousands who believe in our country as the faithful soul 
believes in God. In our own land, gagged and bound, there 
are thousands who think as we do. We are the mandatories 
of our imprisoned brothers: and we shall not fail them. 

It is true that there are others, traitors who congratulate 
themselves on the triumph of their political ideas, brought 
about by the ruin of France. It is natural that slaves should 
lick the boots of their new masters. They do after their kind. 
There are also their so-called adversaries, the Communists. 
These hate Hitler, but have no mind to fight for France. It 
is not their own country that comes first with them, but 
Russia; and they doubtless are counting on the victory of 
England (a victory towards which they will not lift a finger), 
so that they may turn France into a Soviet republic. These 
strange lovers of a strange liberty would not, for their part, 
have hesitated to sacrifice their country’s honour, to secure 
the triumph of their political theory: and throughout the 
first twelve-month of the war, had they not shown 
themselves the frantic advocates of peace at any price, till 
the Republican government was forced to turn and rend 
them? These ideologues, Right or Left, love their country 
only so far as she conforms to the régime of their dreams ; 
and to realise those dreams, they are alike ready to call in the 
foreigner. 

Yet these are minorities in the great bulk of the nation, 
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active enough, but still minorities. Those of us who 
continue the fight represent the real France. We are 
not fighting for this or that ideology. If my own ways of 
thinking are common to a good many of us, they are not 
admitted by all; but precisely because we are free men, we 
acknowledge the right of each one of us to think as he pleases. 
On one point we all agree: that the honour and interest 
of our country must take precedence of every ideology ; 
and since we have not feared to risk our lives for France, it is 
we and we alone who will have the right to build France 
anew. The end is sure. 

For it is no passive race with which Hitler has now to 
deal. The French have not the fatalism of the Slavs. They 
do not believe in a destiny against which man strives in 
vain ; they are accustomed to being, as far as may be, the 
masters of their fate. The destiny of their race has been 
magnificent, because it has been willed. France and England 
are nations that have proved themselves. Their patents of 
nobility are of old time. Beside them Germany and Italy 
are upstarts. That patina of civilisation which time alone 
can give, these hobbledehoys call decadence. Their 
momentary triumph proves nothing. They have the violence 
and unscrupulousness of youth, but they know nothing of 
that inner equilibrium which only wise and lasting achieve- 
ment can give. 

Another mistake which Hitler makes is to desire uni- 
formity in Europe. Like all persons of meagre culture, he 
judges other men by himself, other peoples by his people. 
He is incapable of understanding, for instance, that France 
resents a master. Germany oscillates perpetually between 
anarchy and slavery, precisely because she has not yet attained 
that state of internal equilibrium. She only feels herself a 
nation when she has a master in the saddle. When that master 
falls, she disintegrates. The worst of it is that when a strong 
hand prevents her from devouring herself, she automatically 
turns to devouring her neighbours. Will she ever reach 
equilibrium ? It is to be hoped so, for her sake and ours. 

France, on the contrary, since she came politically of age, 
has looked askance on the various masters with whom the 
accident of politics has saddled her. Since the Revolution, 
all her sovereigns, whether kings or emperors, have died in 
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exile, with the single exception of Louis Philippe; so did 
her apprentice-dictators, such as General Boulanger. And 
if she had small tolerance for the masters of her own blood, 
she has never endured a foreigner; this, since France was, 
Hitler knows very little of the French temper if he imagines 
he can force her to accept his domination. Yet how could he 
understand ? France and Germany are fire and water; one 
is force, the other is spirit, and against spirit force can avail 
nothing. In all the centuries of her history, France has 
derived her radiance from the intellect of her philosophers 
and her scholars, from the work of her writers and her saints, 
from her instinctive passion for beauty. This is what men 
call ‘ the genius of France’; a genius which has no need of 
propaganda. 

This, the essential France, can never be taken captive. 
Modern Germany has nothing but military glories—if one 
may call them glories. She has indeed had in the past thinkers 
and artists of genius, but it was precisely at a time when the 
country was not yet Prussianised or Nazified ; so true is it 
that genius has need of liberty if it is to flower. As for 
the Nazi thinkers, what are they but agents of pro- 
paganda ? 

Hitler could conquer France by one means only: by 
making himself beloved. We have observed his method of 
endearing himself to the countries he has vanquished. But 
apart from that, France loves with her intelligence ; and she 
will never love in humiliation. 

Remains then, that the victor will set about making 
himself feared. ‘This method might succeed with a race 
instinctively servile, such as the German. But France, 
accustomed to bring every proposition to the bar of her 
critical judgment, accustomed to speak her mind even—or 
rather, most of all—when her point of view is not that of her 
rulers, accustomed, even when she admits authority, to cavil 
at and make game of it; to one thing France is not accus- 
tomed : to submit. Every French citizen, whatever his birth, 
knows himself the equal, before the law, of the highest in the 
land. Any Frenchman had it in his power to rise to the 
highest rank in society; the poorest peasant felt himself 
the equal, in his own fields, of his grandee neighbour, 
and could forbid him, if he chose, to hunt over his 
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land. Any mill-hand, provided he were decently dressed 
and could pay for his seat, could spend an evening at the 
opera, and say to himself, as he eyed the President’s box, 
that his son might some day be sitting there as head of the 
Republic. Almost every President of the Third Republic has 
come of humble stock. 

Never will you find a people of this temper consenting 
to become second-class citizens in a European Empire of 
which the Germans will be the ruling caste. 

Moreover, if Hitler undertakes to turn Frenchmen into 
Nazis, he will have his hands full. The country of Montaigne 
and of Descartes is not likely to return to the Middle Ages. 
The French mind, logical, argumentative even to a fault, is 
absolutely incapable of assimilating the cloudy theories of 
Nazi philosophy. You will never get a French student to 
admit that the ideal consists in killing one’s individuality so 
as to plunge into some mass association moving to martial 
music, where the perfect unit is as little intelligent and as 
nearly mechanical as possible, and the leader an apprentice- 
sorcerer deified. 

These are some of the reasons which make it impossible 
that France should ever be German. 

But when, you ask, will France react? France will react 
when she realises that she must react or perish. For the 
moment the French are like a man who has just been knocked 
out. He sits up, feels himself all over, examines his bruises, 
tries to take stock of the situation. France has been so taken 
in by her former leaders that she is suspicious of everyone. 
She observes her new masters. She also observes her adver- 
sary. Already she judges him. In a word, she is trying to 
understand. For any Frenchman, understanding must come 
first, and it determines action. 

Inevitably it will come about that the victor, irritated at 
not being able to vanquish his last enemy, will turn vicious. 
The difficulties before him are enormous. The peasant will 
see himself robbed of his food, the workman of his dues ; 
the student will feel his mind rearing in revolt against the 
fantastic logic of his new professors. Just as the pain of a 
wound rouses a patient from stupor, so France will come to 
herself through anguish. She will become aware of the 
chains that were fastened on her while she lay unconscious ; 
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will take account that she has lost her two greatest treasures : 
independence and freedom. 

Yes, France will awake; and her awakening will be 
terrible. 

It may be it was essential, in the secret providence of 
God, that France should be conquered in order that this evil 
thing should be destroyed. Has Hitler any inkling of the 
risk he runs ? To include France in his empire is to cellar a 
barrel of dynamite in one’s house ; when the moment comes, 
it will blow up, and set all the inflammable parts of the 
building ablaze; and of these there are plenty. The tech- 
nician of the Fifth Column has now on his flank a Fifth 
Column of millions of men. Let these men suffer enough, 
let them once understand that if they were cheated in the 
past, they are being cheated again. Above all, let them once 
realise that their temporary conquerors will never conquer 
England, that they are not alone, and they will rise up and 
stand on their feet, Frenchmen purged by pain. That day 
will see the end of the tyrant. 

It will be a glorious revolution. The men of France, 
always athirst for justice, are revolutionaries by instinct. 
For a very little, I would say that we enjoy revolutions. 
And a revolution against a foreign oppressor will bring all 
Frenchmen together, their eyes at last unsealed. At this 
moment no one in France dare play the Marseillaise, the 
mastet-song of revolution, calling all men to do battle with 
the tyrant. For us, the Free Frenchmen, it is still the national 
anthem, the Marsei/laise is again contemporary. 

By an odd reversal of history, after being so long her 
rival, then her ally, England by her final victory will bring 
back France from the dead ; and they two, side by side, will 
unshackle Europe. Remember that England is not fighting 
the whole continent, as one might think by looking at the 
map. She is fighting only against Germany, against the Nazi 
mind. Let England hold, as France held in the last war, let 
her gain one victory and the enslaved peoples will revolt. 
Take them one by one, Frenchman, Pole, Dutchman, and 
the rest, and ask if they prefer their present to their past. 
The answer will be swift enough. In that prayer, anxious 
yet confident, that rises from the heart of enslaved mankind for 
England’s victory, is her supreme and ultimate reserve of power. 
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So far I have spoken not at all of Italy. Is there any 
reason why one should ? 

Italy entered the war against us only when our defeat was 
assured. In France they call it ‘the ass’s kick,’ after La 
Fontaine’s fable of the ass who was observed to lash out a 
courageous hind leg at the lion, old and dying. But why 
waste words on a country of Bobadils ? Germany is all that 
matters: Italy will only follow her to her doom, unless 
indeed she precedes her. 

But as for us, the Free Frenchmen, we shall not forget 
that if it was we who, rightly or wrongly, declared war on 
Germany, it was Italy who declared war on us. Like any 
hired assassin, she knifed a fallen enemy in the back. 

Enough to say that we shall never forget. 


EPILOGUE 


I am convalescent now, staying with friends in London. 
I live the Londoners’ life, share their danger, like them, take 
the bombing calmly. And from this calmness, aware of 
what it endures, comes strength and confidence. 

Assuredly, in choosing to share the fate of my English 
friends to the end, I have not followed the Italian precedent 
of ranking oneself on the stronger side. I have been happy 
to stand to, beside the weaker; anything else would be the 
shipwreck of honour. I have no regrets. England is 
wounded : she suffers in her flesh, in her soil. The blood of 
women and children cries from the ground. Living the life 
of one of her sons, I watch her in her agony, with pity, and 
with admiration. She did not know the horror of war on 
her own soil. Now she knows it, and does not give an inch. 

So it has come about that the choice I made, purely for 
honoutr’s sake, has proved itself plain sense. England holds. 
We hold. Every day that passes anchors us more firmly in 
our resolution. Every day that passes, with the assailant 
come no nearer, is a victory for England. Hitler could 
attempt an invasion: he does not dare. He could send 
parachute troops ; he knows it is useless. The Fifth Column 
does not exist in this country, that has kept its sanity. He 
cannot reach military objectives ; they are too well guarded. 

So what remains for him to do? To bomb here, there, 
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everywhere. Kill women and children, exchange the soldiet’s 
armour for the butcher’s apron. 

The mere fact that the enemy is reduced to this form of 
warfare, at once the cowardliest and the least effective, proves 
his disorder. Here is the first victory for England: the 
others will come in their time. When England chooses, 
when she is sure that her strength equals that of the enemy, 
victory will change sides. 

The blitzkrieg is spent. The war of endurance begins, 
and time will work for us. A united nation, one in heart 
and soul, can stand. An empire of enslaved peoples, diverse, 
seething with hate and rebellion, fermenting with grief, 
cannot stand. Apart from any question of material, here 
time is on our side. 

A victor who cannot advance has suffered his first defeat. 
It is the law of history. The day will come when, attacked 
from without by his adversary now become the stronger, 
mined from within by the victims who feel the hour of their 
deliverance drawing nigh, the evil thing, the colossus with 
the feet of clay, will crumble, and the German people will 
curse the idol whom they worship to-day. The name of 
Hitler will go down to join those other conquerors who fell 
as he will fall, who believed, as he believes, that they were 
supermen, because they were incapable of being men. 


JACQUES. 
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DANCE OF THE APPRENTICES 


‘Workers Of The World Unite! Ye Have Nothing To 
Lose But Your Chains! Ye Have A World To Win!’ 
Eddy Macdonnel read the world-famous slogan of Karl Marx, 
blazed in big white letters on the long red streamer hung 
across the drop-scene of the Rivoli Music Hall. Long ago he 
had learned it by heart from Socialist pamphlets and he had 
read the scarlet streamer many times. Here among crowded 
humanity it urged him like a battle-cry. His heart flared with 
enthusiasm and sentimental tears glimmered in his eyes, which 
he kept intently forward lest the two companions he was 
crushed between should notice his emotion. 

But they were unaware of him. On his right, a stoutish, 
taw-boned youth of nineteen puffed a clay pipe, emitting 
bitter fumes, while he concentrated on a column of propa- 
ganda facts and figures under the heading ‘ Grapeshot ’ in the 
Socialist Banner; to his left a rosy-cheeked young man of 
twenty, short, stocky and of clerkish aspect, perused with a 
conscious intellectual frown, intensified by pince-nez the 
arguments of ‘Man and Superman’ in a heavy volume of 
Shavian plays and prefaces. Eddy Macdonnel held a Labour 
Leader and two new pamphlets he had bought from the book- 
stall at the entrance, but his elation at the feel of life surpassed 
his desire to read; the storm of voices, the cries of paper- 
sellers at the exits and down the sides of the gallery, stirred 
him like the beat of the sea. 

The occasion was one of a winter series of I.L.P. Sunday 
evening lectures which offered an open platform to all 
exponents of progressive political thought. Tom Mann was 
billed to speak and the three youths congratulated themselves 
on getting such a good seat. They had anticipated this 
moment with feverish impatience, for they all knew some- 
thing of the speaker’s dynamic history, of his leadership 
of a great strike that brought him imprisonment, then his 
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triumphant organisation of the dock labourers into a 
powerful union. 

The comfortable little Rivoli was packed to capacity, 
though it wanted a good half-hour before the meeting opened 
and latecomers were shouldering for standing room in the 
gallery promenade. Into the electric blaze from an enormous, 
ungainly chandelier, that revealed a roof crowded with flying 
cupids chasing naked nymphs, tobacco smoke coiled a thick, 
blue haze through which the sound of voices mounted like 
the drone of insects. A few sober handclaps greeted the 
arrival of the deputy chairman and the usual thirty minutes 
musical prelude began. It was announced that a Miss Gunn 
would beguile the interval with the Celtic songs of Kennedy 
Fraser and a small, obese soprano toddled on to the stage, 
posed, beaming, by the piano and sang in a sweet, spirited 
Scotch, ‘ The Road to the Isles.’ 

Young Macdonnel was immediately sped to islands misted 
in purple heather and shimmering in opalescent seas ; Jimmy 
Hamilton ceased scrutinising ‘ Facts and Figures ’ and sucked 
his pipe less furiously, and Willie Mudge closed ‘ Man and 
Superman.’ After two more songs of a sadder strain the 
vocalist was followed by a violinist, a sallow young man with 
long dark hair, who looked like a genius in his velvet coat 
and Bohemian tie. Then the deputy chairman apologised for 
the speaker’s lateness, explaining that he had travelled from 
London and had already addressed two meetings in other 
parts of Scotland. The violinist had received applause enough 
for a Kreisler but the handclapping became thunderous as all 
heads on the stage turned simultaneously to the wings. Tom 
Mann appeared and Eddy Macdonnel committed one of the 
proudest boldnesses of his young life by springing to his feet 
and impetuously singing the first notes of the ‘ Red Flag.’ 
Tom Mann waved the whole audience to its feet and swung 
it into the anthem and Eddy’s confusion was drowned in the 
roar of a thousand voices. 

But he was as hot as a caldron with pride throughout the 
speech. He felt he had inspired the whole audience and when 
Willie Mudge dug him in the ribs, saying, ‘ That was fine, 
Eddy! My, ye’re coming out!’ he visioned himself for a 
moment as a great working-class leader, greater even than 
Tom Mann! Fancy being praised like that by Willie Mudge, 
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who had written essays—he had actually delivered two at the 
Study Circle of the Unitarian Church—who could discuss 
philosophers and the plays of Shaw so easily! He wanted to 
cap his triumph by asking a question at discussion time. 
Trembling, he began to formulate one. Yes, he would ask 
‘ Will the working-class ever be free while it is priest-ridden 
and doped by Catholicism ?’ 

Already he saw himself standing up, felt the gaze of the 
audience, and he remembered when he had risen to ask a 
question at another meeting, his heart almost suffocating him, 
and the words had scattered from his head like frightened 
birds. The speaker had been kind, waited, signed and smiled 
encouragement, and the audience smiled at his youth and 
embarrassment. The man beside him laughed, ‘ Go ahead, 
laddie! Dinna be frichtit !’, but he sat down, in a hell of 
confusion, and for a week after went about with the shame 
on him. 

Mr. Mann signed an end to the applause and got to busi- 
ness without the formality of introduction, punching out his 
theme, ‘ Syndicalism and Socialism,’ with two-fisted belli- 
gerence as he strode from end to end of the stage in his big, 
bluff style, waving his arms and exhaling prodigious energy 
and confidence. Infected by his vigour the three youths leant 
excitedly over the gallery rail, ‘ By juv, he’s great |’ exclaimed 
Jimmy Hamilton, using his favourite expletive and forgetting, 
in his excitement, his affected adult manner. As the propa- 
gandist ranged the stage, smashing his thesis point by point 
with his right fist into his left palm, as though his incendiary 
ideas were concrete, tangible objects he was shaping there 
before them all, like a sculptor chiselling marble, Willie 
Mudge remarked in a tone of generous patronage, ‘ Aye, he’s a 
rare oarator!’, then settled back in judicious calm lest his 
appreciation of oratory should be mistaken for agreement with 
extremist views. 

Willie was a ‘ Constitutional Socialist,’ who regarded anti- 
parliamentarians with kindly aloofness, but Jimmy Hamilton 
and young Macdonnel yearned for ‘ Revolution’ and they 
plunged into Tom Mann’s ardour like healthy swimmers into 
a riotous sea. Eddy Macdonnel studied feverishly the agi- 
tator’s slightest movement, his tossing leonine head and 
blazing eyes that flashed into every corner of the auditorium. 
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He loved him and the tall, dark, intelligent chairman, thin and 
keen, who occasionally smiled sedately or lightly clapped his 
long, slim hands. He loved all this gathering of Clydeside 
workers, boilermakers, hefty riveters, pale clerks. They were 
all intelligent and fearless, and the ‘ others,’ the great host of 
the city’s ‘ wage-slaves,’ who put their ‘joabs’ before the 
‘Cause’; the ‘prood’ middle-class that preferred property 
and comfort to ideals—were craven and ignorant. 

Eddy’s feeling was like a desire to embrace the world. 
Those ‘others,’ the Capitalists, his parents, were blind. 
‘ They have not seen the Light. They listen, but they do not 
understand !’ he quoted silently, thrilled by a condescending 
pity for misled human kind. Stuffed, as he was, with senti- 
mental tags from the pamphlets he believed men would one 
day march in friendship ‘ Sunwards ’"—the Capitalist converted 
to sharing the ‘ Fruits of the Earth’ which provided ‘ Plenty 
for All ’—to end for ever the fester of slums and the beastli- 
ness of war. ‘ Burns is right!’ he thought. ‘ It’s comin’ yet 
for a’ that! Man an’ man the warld ower shall brithers be an’ 
a’ that!’ He would have to be more courageous, he decided, 
more wholehearted, and he felt ashamed of lying to his mother 
this morning that he had attended Mass, even inventing a 
sermon to erase her suspicion, though he had skulked miser- 
ably around the streets in the Mass-time hour. He admired 
the audacity of Jimmy Hamilton, who recently had re- 
nounced his religion and openly professed himself an atheist. 
Yes he would have to outface even his parents for the 
* Cause’ ! 

Beside him Jimmy stirred, eager to shoot his question 
across that intimidating abyss of the auditorium. He was up. 
* Mister Chairman! I should like to ask the Speaker “‘ What 
is the present attitude of the International Trade Union Move- 
ment to war, also, if war broke out, would the International 
Strike make a decisive weapon for Peace ?” Without a flicker 
of embarrassment, his clay pipe steadily poised, pronouncing 
clearly every word, Jimmy delivered his question then sat down 
coolly and leaned forward, pipe in mouth, elbow on knee, 
to consider like a sage adult the reply. Mr. Mann replied that 
despite dangerous war clouds piling up, Trades Unionism per- 
sisted in a very parlous state of disunity and roared mightily 
that the International Strike would be a very decisive weapon 
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indeed! At the close of deafening applause, Jimmy rose 
easily and said ‘Thank you, Mister Speaker! ’, quite un- 
necessarily. 

Eddy Macdonnel was mystified by Jimmy’s sublime self- 
confidence and despaired of ever attaining it. Nerved by 
example he resolved to speak and the intention surged hot 
waves of daring and timidity through him; he became alert 
and had cast inhibition to the winds when Willie Mudge 
moved violently and exclaimed ‘ Damn!’ and Eddy turned 
to see him, extremely flushed and annoyed, groping among 
their feet for his notebook which he had dropped as he 
snatched at his pince-nez that slipped from his nose when he 
stood up. The chairman’s ‘ Any further questions ?’ sailed 
up from the stage, but Willie’s poise was destroyed, and Eddy, 
affected by his disaster, lost his nerve. The little green bag 
for the collection came their way ; Willie snappishly passed 
it along and Eddy nervously dropped in three pennies. 

The meeting was over, their opportunities to shine in dis- 
cussion gone and they both looked with envy at Jimmy 
Hamilton’s irritating mien of self-satisfaction. 

In the street they walked along silently, bracing to a 
snell November wind. Jimmy Hamilton paused in a dark 
archway to re-light his pipe and pounded after them with his 
big steps, shouting the beginning of a conversation. He was 
met with silence. Willie Mudge was still smarting with 
frustration and Eddy reverberated with enthusiasm, his mind 
a gotgeous entanglement of words, music and vague ideas 
about Syndicalism, Organisation, Revolution. He wanted to 
hear them talk, being too shy to open discussion. He invari- 
ably listened, sometimes dropped in a word or two and 
flushed with pleasure when Willie complimented him, sur- 
prised by an original phrase, ‘ My, that was damn well 
expressed, Eddy!’ he would say, ‘ Ye oaght tae write some- 
thing. Ye’ll be giving us an essay up at Ross Street next !’ 
But he quailed at the image of himself calmly reading a paper 
to the ‘ Men’s Study Circle’ of the little Unitarian Church in 
the Calton slums, coolly handling discussion like Jimmy 
Hamilton, when he delivered his ‘ Essay on Milton,’ but he 
would often vision that accomplishment, enjoying the effort 
and victory, till some other fancied triumph replaced it or he 
was exhausted by emotional imagery. 
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They walked sharply for twenty minutes in profound 
Scotch quiet, Jimmy Hamilton holding his solid, Roman nose 
very aloof, his determined jaw invincibly rigid, as he swung 
along mannishly, imposing the pace from his mood, hands 
deeply plunged in a rough-napped brown overcoat, long thin 
lips clenching his pipe, his carriage expressing adult disdain of 
Willie’s huff. They were passing Jail Square, opposite the 
unimposing facade of the Law Courts and the Public Mor- 
tuary, a wide, plaza-like gateway to Glasgow Green, the 
ancient, smoky riverside park, the city’s public rostrum, where 
political and religious zealots harangued and the Salvation 
Army recruited souls; where lively racing tipsters offered 
unlimited wealth on threepenny and sixpenny slips of paper, 
and quack doctors, for a mere trifle, supplied all-comers with 
infallible cures for every known disease; where amateur 
philosophers coiled endlessly throughout the labyrinths of 
Free Will and Determinism. 

Lustily swinging the walking-stick he affected, Willie 
Mudge ended the twenty minutes silence, looking straight 
ahead, with a faint smile as he said, ‘ My, it’s damn cold! It’s 
no sae warrm as it was in the Rivoli.’ 

Jimmy Hamilton plucked his pipe from his lips. ‘ What ?’ 
he said, and Willie repeated his remark less gruffly, slightly 
turning his head. 

“No, by juv, it isn’t, by juv! It wad be a gran’ night 
tae be hung, by juv!’ cried Jimmy, his stony expression 
demolished by uproarious laughter at his reminder of the Jail 
Square’s ancient function as a place of public execution. 
“Ye’d be blawn aff the gallows!’ he shouted, stopping to 
guffaw helplessly while his pals paused and laughed. 

* My, ye’re a soambre divil, Beefy!’ said Willie, poking 
him with his stick. 

Jimmy hated the nickname which had stuck to him since 
his schooldays, but he was so immoderately gratified with his 
wit that he took no offence. 

Two sparse groups, like hangers-on of Learning, were 
gathered round disputants in the Square, whose contending 
voices struck feebly against the wind. They would linger 
there till the small hours in the bitter cold, drifting away in ones 
and twos, probably leaving the wranglers still at variance, 
quoting chapter and verse. Jimmy suggested biding awhile 
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to listen. In this way they frequently enlivened the suicidal 
dullness of Glasgow Sundays, when Socialist meetings were 
few or they considered the speakers of those advertised as too 
‘moderate’ for their recognition. But Willie pushed on. 
‘No, thanks!’ he said. ‘ Philosophy won’t keep ye warrm. 
I want to get home!’ 

The wind stung their cheeks like arrows as they crossed 
Albert Bridge. Up the river to their left the two lights of the 
weir gleamed dim as glow-worms where the weir fall thrashed 
the darkness, Fascinated, Eddy Macdonnel watched the 
beams of the parapet lamps thrill the black water, writing 
romantic signs on swirl and flow. His blue eyes laughed at the 
tortured shine as they hurried across, happier at his com- 
panions’ resumption of friendliness, for he lacked the skill to 
keep the conversation going. In eightpenny woollen gloves 
his hands tingled fervently, thrust deep in his flimsy overcoat 
pockets and the clink of his ironshod heels pealed through his 
body. Cars and trams crossing the bridge flashed cheer at 
him and as he looked happily heavenward he fancied that the 
keen stars of this brilliant November night glowed like a 
jewelled crown around his head and sang like a choir in his 
heart, ‘ Life is glorious! Glorious at seventeen ! ’ 

They turned left into Clyde Walk and crossed diagonally 
tight into Lily Street, a long, monotonously straight thorough- 
fare, fouled at this end on one side with slums only fit for 
demolition, on the other, harsh with the stony silence of a 
school playground and the blind gables of factories. Eddy 
listened to his friend’s arguing : ‘ Well, anyway, Tom Mann’s 
nut afraid tae speak out !’ Jimmy was saying. ‘It’s a pity we 
haven’t mair like him! The Labour Movement wants more 
ted blood in its veins. We've too many namby-pamby 
teformers crawlin’ like snails tae the Millennyum ! ’ 

‘ Syndicalism pre-supposes violence; violence is anti- 
social,’ said Willie Mudge quietly authoritative. ‘Revolution 
creates Revolution and Revolution! Consistent constitutional 
progress will eliminate Capitalism without bloodshed.’ 

Jimmy lifted his head, laughed pityingly and blew out a 
long, audacious spire of smoke. ‘ A foolish consistency is the 
hobgoblin o’ little minds!’ he sneered, quoting Ralph Waldo 
Emerson without acknowledgment. ‘ Capitalism bears within 
itself the seeds o’ its own destruction,’ he added with dogmatic 
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passing off the dictum of Marx as his own original 


phrase. 

‘But, my dear chap!’ exclaimed Willie, in a tone that 
implied charitable long-suffering with faulty reasoning, ‘ If 
capitalism is self-destructive whence the necessity for revolu- 
tion?’ He clutched the rim of his bowler as they turned a 
corner against the wind and coughed a little cough replete with 
dialectic satisfaction. 

‘Revolution is the historic mission o’ the Workers!’ 
retorted Jimmy, primed with a Marxian slogan for every turn. 
He flicked a dead match from his fingers ; it flashed a white 
parabola in the darkness and vanished in a gutter stank. 
‘ Damn guid shot that, eh? Did ye see it? Right across the 
pavement and doon the stank, by juv!’ he cried, delighted 
more with his dexterity than with his skill in debate. 

Gowan Street surrounded them, a dreary main street which 
changes its name every other mile and runs from east to west 
of the town. Great blocks of tenements loured with their 
dark maws of entries and hundreds of windows dimly aglow 
with gaslight, seeming to crush the life from the low-browed 
shops beneath, all shut and blinded, except for the tare gleam 
of an Italian ice-cream saloon. 

‘We swear by the beard of the Prophet, Karl Marx!’ 
sneered Willie, with a theatrical gesture at his chin. 

‘ There is nae Goad but Compromise an’ Ramsay Mac- 
Donald is his prophet ! ’ counter-sneered Jimmy. 

Tramcars swayed past them, galleons of light and 
humanity, their steps echoed by the wide gateway of a timber 
yard, gorged with deals of sweet-smelling pine, adjacent to a 
fur factory that exhaled the odour of dead rabbit. ‘ That 
beastly place always stinks enough tae knock ye doon!’ 
exclaimed Willie with a refined shudder, apparently deprived 
of the power to argue by the loathsome smell. 

‘ Ah don’t smell anything,’ said Jimmy blithely. 

‘I’m not surprised—wi’ that filthy pipe o’ yours!’ gibed 
Willie, as they crossed the road and walked alongside Saint 
Peter’s School, where young Macdonnel had spent his boy- 
hood. A square, four-storied building of red sandstone, 
blackened by industrial mirk, it reared huge at the farther side 
of its playground, open to the road; the whole lower floor 
was the parish chapel, the three upper floors serving as school. 
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Unaware of its ugliness, concerned only whether he should 
bow his head and lift his cap like a good Catholic in respect to 
the chapel, he struggled between the influences of religion and 
his new beliefs, and in guilty anxiety lost his companions’ argu- 
ment, heard only their voices. He knew they would have 
respected the gesture, but armed with the teaching of the 
pamphlets he successfully resisted making it. He felt it would 
be a cowardly submission to superstitution which, according 
to the pamphlets and books, was the ‘ dope of the medicine- 
man, the Priest, in league with the Capitalist to keep the Work- 
ing Class in ignorance and subjection.’ He was relieved when 
they got beyond the chapel-house, which stood in the left 
corner of the playground, narrowly railed from the pavement, 
as if priestly eyes were spying on him. As they tramped under 
the shadow of a hideous cabinet-making factory he breathed 
more easily and thrilled anew to the contention of his friends. 
‘Compromise,’ Willie was saying, ‘ is a social necessity. With- 
out it there could be no progress. Society and Compromise 
aré synonymous.’ 

Jimmy Hamilton plucked his pipe from his mouth in 
manly disgust. ‘ That’s the atteetude of your I.L.P., the 
skulking-place o’ lily-livered Democrats, all theory an’ no 
guts! We want more action! Action is the very life-blood 0’ 
_ the Movement !’ 

‘ What about the Vote ?’ rejoined Willie. 

Jimmy puffed twice prodigiously, his smoke ascending like 
amazement. ‘ The Vote!’ he cried. ‘ Well, what about the 
Vote P’ 

* Used intelligently it will eventually emancipate the prole- 
tariat,’ coolly advanced Willie. 

‘ Evenchilly !_ Evenchilly !’ sarcastically returned Jimmy. 
‘ An’ when wud that be? Has the worker ever used it intelli- 
gently ? Doesn’t the Capitalist Press instruct him how tae use 
it? The Vote is the red-herrin’ drawn across the Worket’s 
path b’ the Powers That Be tae seeduce him from his Historic 
Mission ! ’ 

At the corner of Commerce Road, another turning of slums 
and small factories stretching from the river and ending here- 
about in an evil, narrow lane, Jimmy, who affected to be 
bored with the argument, suggested ‘ Shall we call in at the 
Tallie’s ?’ and they wheeled left into a parallel main road of 
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tenements, tramlines and shops and entered a small ice-cream 
saloon, their chosen place of retirement from wandering round 
the blocks. A highly-coloured sign entitled the place ‘ THE 
THISTLE SALOON,’ and on the lintel of the door minute letters 
said, ‘ Joe Boganny. Prop.’ In the narrow window, curtained 
at the back, a few bottles of wrapped and bare sweets reposed 
among several dummy chocolate-boxes covered with ribbons 
and impossibly charming ladies. A sturdy Italian of forty, 
with ornate moustaches beautifully curled, bright floral waist- 
coat, gold albert and fob, was leaning on the counter and 
gazing stolidly into the street as the youths entered. He 
gteeted them in broad Glaswegian, ‘ Hullo, boays. Hoos 
things ? Ah hivnae seen ye fur a week.’ 

‘How do, Joe?’ said Willie, brightly, ‘ ye’re lookin’ 
proasperous. Taking all the money ? How’s business ?’ 

* Och, no sae bad!’ said the Italian. ‘No sae bad! It’s 
the weather ye ken. There’s no sae much ice-cream takkin’ 
this cauld weather.’ 

‘ My, that’s a rare fine waiskit ye’ve goat, Joe,’ said Jimmy. 
He saw Joe in the garment every Sunday evening, but he 
enjoyed the fun of titillating his memory, sometimes being 
rewarded with a long, enthusiastic description of his life in 
Naples. Joe stuck out his chest, proudly exhibiting the waist- 
coat, which was thick and furry, with a design like a Brussels 
carpet. ‘It’s twenty year auld that waiskit an’ as guid as the 
day it was boaght,’ he said. ‘It was ma faither’s in Naples. 
Whit’s yer oarder ?’ 

The youths gave their order and sidled into one of the four 
stalls which furnished the accommodation of the saloon. Each 
stall had a table of imitation marble and the partition panels 
were gaudily painted ; above their heads Italian battle-pictures 
crowded the walls, where the central place of honour was 
given to brilliant lithographs of Italian royalty, draped with 
the national flags. Joe Boganny looked more Italian than his 
king and talked broader Scotch than his customers. He called 
through to the kitchen, ‘ A Macallum, plate 0” hoat peas, plenty 
bray, an’ a hoat raspberry,’ and immediately the shop echoed 
with a babel of female voices speaking in rapid Neapolitan and 
apparently raised in furious indignation. Young Macdonnel, 
who could never overcome a feeling of strangeness among 
these saloon-keepers, became simultaneously alarmed and 
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interested, filled with violent visions of flashing knives and 
bloody struggle, convinced that they were murderously 
quarrelling. The apparent battle continued for five minutes, 
then Mrs. Boganny, still talking backwards excitedly, sailed 
into view with a steaming tray and smiling as if she had 
joyfully murdered someone, presented the refreshments to her 
husband, who lifted the counter-flap, came through and 
served, 

Mrs. Boganny, a dark little woman in black, with bright 
scarf round her neck and heavy, brilliant earrings, leant her 
plentiful breasts on the rounded counter that swung out at the 
entrance and twinkled her eyes and earrings at the youths. 

‘Colda nighta !’ she said. 

* Aye, it’s enough tae freeze the ears off a brass monkey ! ’ 
said Jimmy Hamilton, as he took an enormous bite from his 
‘Macallum ’—two circular sponges sandwiching a collosal 
amount of ice-cream and a bar of Fry’s cream chocolate. 

Willie Mudge winced. ‘ My Goad, I don’t know how ye 
can eat that stuff in this cauld ! ’ he said. 

‘Ye want good teeth for the job,’ said Jimmy boastfully, 
taking another prodigious bite. - ‘ Look!’ he gaped his long 
mouth and showed his large, strong teeth, tainted with 
nicotine, ‘ have ye ever tried bitin’ through a lump o’ ice ?” 

Willie Mudge took a long drink of hot raspberry to rid 
himself of the chilly suggestion. ‘ Jimmy, ye’re disgusting ! ’ 
he said emphatically. 

‘ This pea bray’s champion ! ’ exclaimed Eddy Macdonnel, 
spooning up the green peas and scalding gravy on which he 
had liberally showered salt, pepper and vinegar. ‘I say !’ he 
said, ‘I hear Tom Mann’s speaking away out at Partick next 
Sunday morning but one. I’d like to hear him again,’ and he 
looked hopefully at his friends. 

‘Good! We'll go!’ said Jimmy, then he stood at the 
counter and called through to the kitchen where the two 
Bogannys had retired for warmth, ‘a Tallie’s Blood, Joe, an’ 
a small Woodbine!’ When his order was brought he pre- 
sented the cigarettes to Eddy and attacked with unvitiated 
appetite the ‘ Tallie’s Blood,’ a glass of lurid ice-cream, scarlet 
with raspberry essence. 

Willie Mudge toyed with his hot cordial, coughed, flushed 
and began fingering his pince-nez, his usual sign of embarrass- 
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ment or grave delivery. ‘Hem!’ he exclaimed. ‘I'll be 
giving my treetiz on “ Individualism” to the Men’s Study 
Circle on that morning. I thought you chaps would like to 
hear it,’ and he looked directly at Eddy, his pince-nez seeming 
to contract and jerk violently up his nose as if in sympathy with 
his acute frown of mortification. He had attended the reading 
of Jimmy’s ‘ Essay on Milton,’ and he expected a return of the 
courtesy. He coughed pettishly again, removed his glasses, 
polished them agitatedly with a small square of chamois 
leather and frowned up at the King of Italy. 

Eddy reddened with confusion. He regarded Willie as far 
superior to himself and Jimmy in intellect and culture. Jimmy 
was a glazier’s apprentice ; he himself was a plater’s appren- 
tice in the shipyards ; while Willie was. a bookkeeper in a big 
city office, went to business every morning togged up in his 
best and was studying to become a chartered accountant, and 
his pince-nez gave him an air of refined authority which 
intimidated Eddy. He was hoping that Willie wouldn’t press 
him to attend his reading because he wouldn’t have the 
courage to refuse and the prospect of hearing Tom Mann 
tugged at his heart. He loved the great mass meetings vibrat- 
ing with human excitement and was always painfully shy at 
the intimate Study Circle. 

Jimmy let his spoon rattle into his finished glass and 
remarked in Willie’s averted ear, ‘ Did ye speak ?’ 

“ Och, it doesn’t matter,’ said Willie, still glaring at Italy’s 
king. ‘I was just mentioning my treetiz.’ 

* Aw, that thing o’ yours on Indiveedulism,’ said Jimmy. 
“Sure ye could read it tae us next Saturday. I wouldn't 
miss hearin’ Tom Mann for you or anybody.’ 

“It’s a very difficult theeziz an’ I’m putting my best into 
it,’ Willie said impressively. ‘ It’s sure tae raise treemendous 
discussion. Will you be at the Circle, Eddy ?’ he asked, and 
Eddy, amazed at himself, found the courage to say, ‘I think 
I’d rather hear Tom Mann,’ saying it almost naturally because 
he had become aware for the first time that Willie, who had 
not resumed his glasses, was less impressive without them. 
About his gaze lay that shade of tiredness that dims the eyes 
of most short-sighed people, and suddenly this devitalised 
look made Eddy feel regret at having refused him. Joe 
Boganny reappeared with the warmth of the kitchen clinging 
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to him and dissipated their confusion by lolling lazily on the 


counter and commencing a discussion on Scottish League 
Football which they all entered with enthusiasm, forgetting 
their feelings of a moment before. 

During the following fortnight, Eddy and Jimmy saw 
little of Willie, who was giving every spare moment to the 
creation of his treatise, but on the Saturday afternoon they 
met by chance and decided to call at Willie’s home and find if 
his supreme literary effort was finished. 

‘I was just speakin’ to Jeannie Gordon,’ said Eddy, as they 
walked down Calder Street. ‘ She was lookin’ lovely the day.’ 

‘Och, Ah spoke tae her masel,’ confessed Jimmy, whose 
magnificence had evidently failed to startle the young lady. 
‘Wimmin are fast becomin’ ma beet noyer,’ he said, proud 
of his piddle of French and his nodding acquaintance with 
Nietzsche. ‘ It’s nae wunner that some o’ the world’s greatest 
men hiv been missohgynists. Wimmin hiv nae souls; their 
only purpose in creation is tae breed the race an’ when they’ve 
done that they’re aboot as interestin’ as stripped bean-puds. 
There’s nut wan o’ thim is fit mate for a superman. They 
don’t know the meanin’ o’ the words, “Freedom” an’ 
“ Independence.” ’ 

Eddy listened silently, studying Jimmy’s supermanly 
expression, envying him his arrogant way with girls. Women 
Were a mystery to Eddy. He never could find the things to 
say that flattered or amused them, though he was always 
dreaming of himself in triumphant situations with maidens of 
fancy and the few girls he knew, situations in which he 
delighted them with brilliant conversation, holding them 
spellbound by his masterful personality; but when he was 
actually with them he stood wordless, burning with dumb 
desire. 

As they crossed the well-burnished tramway-lines of 
Gowan Road and turned into Mathieson Street that led down 
to the Clyde, back-street life surged and shouted round them; 
It was unnaturally mild and close for a November day, with 
blue-black heavy clouds creeping low above the high tene- 
ments. Two distinct games of football were in progress in 
this last portion of the street, with about forty rough lads and 
youths wildly shouting as they kicked about two huge foot- 
balls improvised of paper and string. 
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‘ This is life with the lid off,’ remarked Eddy as they 
crossed the street, threading among the rushing footballers. 

‘It’s the Mob at play,’ said Jimmy. ‘The slaves o’ 
ceevilisation seethin’ on the dunghill o’ Capitalism,’ said 
Jimmy, relishing his phrases, which he believed he had just 
invented, utterly forgetting that he had collected them from 
the lips of a soap-box orator. 

They regarded the ‘mob’ with tragic superiority, then 
suddenly they both laughed heartily as a little bow-legged 
goalkeeper in a desperate dash at the ball tripped headlong 
over one of the goal posts which were composed of heaped 
jackets, overcoats and caps. 

‘It must be hard for wee Rabbie tae save the ba’ wi’ they 
bandy legs o’ his,’ said Jimmy. ‘ Ye could run a tramway 
through them !’ 

They turned left into Clyde Walk, entered one of the 
closes that were cleaner and quieter than those in Gowan Road 
and Calder Street, and, amounting to the third storey, knocked 
at one of the three doors which was opened by Mrs. Mudge, 
an extremely small, slight Scotchwoman of the size locally 
referred to as a ‘nice wee buddy.’ She led them into the 
infinitesimal square entrance hall and called through to Willie, 


who could be heard rustling papers in his bedroom, that his 


friends had arrived. 

Young Macdonnel was hoping that the six Mudge sisters 
were out, because he always perspited with embarrassment in 
their presence. They were all studious, all prize-winners at 
school and disconcertingly intelligent. But the whole sextette 
was at home as he dragged in, hiding himself behind Jimmy. 
Janet, the eldest, a fat young woman of thirty, was washing 
her hair at the sink and she whipped a towel from a nail and 
pinned it round her bare shoulders, but not before they saw 
her robust breasts, urgent against her stays. She greeted them 
with a bright, flushed smile, and began drying her brown hair, 
her big, confident eyes, lively and intelligent, considering 
them. Charmed by that glimpse of nakedness, Eddy, glancing 
at her russet, homely complexion, thought her quite pretty ; 
then his old, agonising confusion in this female kitchen over- 
came him while Jimmy was quite coolly putting his pipe away. 

‘Och, ye can smoke awa, Jimmy,’ said Mrs. Mudge. 
“ We’re used tae smoke here. Sure Mister Mudge smokes like 
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alum !’ and she offered to bring them chairs, but Jimmy said 
they wouldn’t be staying. 

At the window sat Flora Mudge, a dark young woman of 
twenty-four, knitting and reading a novel; two sisters, 
respectively sixteen and seventeen, sat reading at opposite 
sides of the fireplace ; the two youngest sisters monopolised 
both ends of the kitchen table, their childish heads bent over 
homework, with copybooks and volumes opened before 
them. The six sisters were bespectacled and all were bantam 
size, as though destiny had strictly forbidden them to over- 
reach their mother. Suddenly the five who were reading 
taised their heads and smiled at the visitors, and the gas light 
glancing on their glasses gave them a queer, owlish look, then 
they immediately applied their eyes to their books again. 

Jimmy and Janet were political opponents, and Jimmy 
asked her if her essay on ‘ Feminism’ which had been set as a 
subject for a literary competition by the New Statesman had 
been accepted. Janet answered with proud pleasure that it 
was being published as a prize winner and they began a lively 
argument on ‘ Feminism.’ Janet dried her hair and was easily 
triumphing in the argument when Willie entered and saved 
his friend from shameful defeat. 

Willie’s hair, which sprouted like lawn grass, was tousled 
and implied that he had just emerged from a terrific struggle 
with thought. His mother asked him if he had finished his 
essay. ‘ Yer eyes look gey tire’t ’ she said. ‘ Ye’d best gie thim 
a wee bit rest.’ 

Willie’s stocky figure never at any time suggested intel- 
lectual asceticism, but he loved to act the man fatigued by 
thought. He put his shirt-sleeved arm round his mother’s 
shoulder and uttered with fond condescension, ‘ Aye, I’ve 
just finished the pairoration. Puir wee mither, of the making 
of books there’s nae end, an’ much study is a weariness 0’ the 
flesh. We Thinkers plum’ the very depths o’ misery an’ 
scale the heights o’ joy!’ He sighed heavily, passing his hand 
across his brow, removed his pince-nez, dangled them for a 
moment, as though plunged in unfathomable pre-occupation, 
slowly put them in a case, slowly inserted that in his waistcoat 
pocket and shook his head, muttering audibly, ‘Aye, Thoaght ! 
It leads ye oan—tae what?’ then, staring at space with a 
Faustlike stare, he recited in a tragic voice : 
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Introspection’s cancer, 
Baffling surgeon’s knife, 

Hoping, groping, blinking, thinking 

Some men call it ‘ Life !’ 

Five sisters lifted heads to look at him with simultaneous 
pride, and Janet, while she wrapped a towel turban-wise round 
her damp hair, smiled with maternal possessiveness at the 
back of his head. 

‘Yer hait’s toozl’t, son,’ said his mother. ‘ Ye’ll hae tae 
brush it doon afore ye gang oot.’ 

* He’s sicklied ower wi’ the pale cast o’ thoaght,’ remarked 
Jimmy Hamilton impressively. 

‘ What ?’ asked the little woman, who was faintly deaf. 

“It’s fae Hamilit, ye ken,’ explained Jimmy, repeating the 
quotation. 

Mrs. Mudge nodded her head. ‘ Hamilit,’ she echoed 
musingly, as if it was the name of an optical disease, ‘ aye, 
Hamlit. Wallie teads too much. It’s no’ guid for his een, 
d’ye think it is?’ she inquired, peering anxiously at the 
youths. 

“Och, there’s nothing wrong wi’ ma hair nor ma een, 
mother,’ Willie exclaimed irritably. He was very proud of his 
hait’s literary disorder and her suggestion that it was untidy 
always irritated him. Ina state of great annoyance he walked 
into his bedroom to get his jacket, his head slightly inclined 
to the right, a posture that, beginning in affectation, had 
become a habit. 

He came out again, still looking intellectually weary and 
pre-occupied. 

“ Have ye goat yer treetiz ?’ asked Jimmy. 

Willie struck a modest air. ‘Och, Ill not bring it the 
night,’ he said. ‘I don’t feel I’d do it justice. Composin’ 
the pairoration has left me exhausted.’ 

His pals proffered the expected encouragement and he 
threw off the mask of modesty and produced his essay. All 
its power and glory were concealed between the glossy blue 
covets of a twopenny copybook which he stuffed into his 
pocket as they went downstairs. Suddenly, beaming innocent 
enthusiasm as they turned into the street, he said, ‘ My, they 
damn pairorations always give me trouble, but, by jings, I 
think this is the finest I’ve ever done! Y’know, I sat startin’ 
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at the blank page till I thought my reason had gone. It was 
like “ Waitin’ for the star from Heavin’ tae fall ”—now, who 
was it said that ? ’ he mused, momentarily delaying his account 
—‘ then it just rushed oan me like a sudden stoarm and words 
poured through me like a toarrent. By jings, inspiration’s a 
wonderful thing ! ’ 

Willie mentally patted Eddy on the shoulder, smugly 
gratified by his look of awe while thinking that Jimmy was 
just a bit on the coarse side and incapable of appreciating his 
finer flights. ‘ Aye, there’s something in young Macdonnel, 
though he’s so quiet,’ he thought, deciding to present 
him with a volume of ‘Keats,’ judging, after ‘ mature 
reflection’ that ‘ Coleridge’ would be too intellectual for 
him. 

* Och, Ah never find essays difficult, once Ah get past the 
start,’ said Jimmy nonchalantly. ‘ It’s the first sentence that 
jiggers me ; once Ah’ve done that Ah carry oan like a hoose 
oan fire. Noo, Ah remember when Ah wrote ma study 0’ 
Milton; Ah began it at twelve o’cloack at night efter trying 
fur three hoors tae get the op’nin’ words an’ Ah feenished it 
at three o’cloack in the mornin’ an’ was up at six as fresh as 
a daisy,’ he concluded, taking three deep, gratified puffs at his 
pipe and drawing himself up to his full stature while Willie 
frowned, nettled by his cocksureness. 

The three youths went through the gaslit streets for an 
hour’s walk over the town saying little, for Willie was conning 
over his essay, finding it flawless in composition and devoid of 
fallacies, while Jimmy was collecting all his well-used argu- 
ments, quotations and slogans to riddle it with criticism, con- 
vinced that Willie wouldn’t produce anything original, and 
Eddy darted ardent futile glances at all the prettiest girls in 
the Saturday night crowds of workers parading brilliantly-lit 
Argyle Street, wondering if they were smitten with his 
amazing wealth of hair. So they meandered round to the 
close in Calder Street where they always foregathered and 
where Jeannie Gordon lived. Jimmy Hamilton looked 
eagerly ahead as they approached, hoping to see her there 
and was disappointed at beholding only Paddy Maguire and 
Bobby Logan, their unintellectual pals, who made no preten- 
sions to politics, poetry or culture, but who always listened 
respectfully when the other three debated, exclaiming in 
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amusement at immensely long words, with which their argu- 
ments were invariably well sprinkled. 

Bobby Logan, a youth of nineteen, with thick pasty 
features and silvery light hair, almost albino, was a counter- 
hand in the local Co-operative Stores. The one obsessing 
ambition of his life was to become its manager, but he 
reckoned he would have to wait about twenty years for that 
choice promotion. Happily he was a patient youth and did 
not goad Time on but dutifully served the Co-operative ladies 
of the South Side with viands and dividends, knowing well 
that the grave would open up and swallow down a manager 
ot two and that he would one day stand forth resplendent in 
the dead one’s shoes as sole director of the Butchery, the 
Bakery and Grocery, the Dairy and Provisions. 

Paddy Maguire was a dark sturdy young riveter of twenty, 
Glasgow born of an Irish farmer. His father’s dairy, which 
conjured a living from a portion of Calder Street, competing 
with the other nine dairies in the thoroughfare, and where 
rancid cheese, sour milk, cats and fly-paper caused an out- 
standing smell, stood opposite. Paddy worked in the ship- 
yatds and helped to eke out the shop’s income which was 
sadly depleted by defaulting credit customers. 

The five friends met with cheerful greetings and stood 
about humming snatches of ragtime songs, then unlovely 
Glasgow tain began to fall, loaded with smoke and grime, and 
they drew further into the close where Willie Mudge, acutely 
longing to be asked to deliver the bundle of great thoughts 
that were bulging out his pocket, assented eagerly to pa 
request that he should read his essay. 

‘Essay ?”” What’s that ?’ asked Paddy Maguire. 

‘Och, ye’ll hear what it is in a minnit,’ said Jimmy. 
‘Come intae the foot o’ the stairs an’ listen,’ and they all 
grouped beneath the broken entry lamp where Willie pro- 
duced the glossy, blue exercise-book, folded back the covets 
with trembling fingers and revealed the word ‘ InprIvI- 
DUALISM ’ written in large block letters at the top of the first 
page. 

‘It’s no’ very long,’ he said modestly. 

‘Och, it disnae matter,’ said Jimmy. ‘ We've goat all 
night.’ 

Willie coughed and uttered ‘ Individualism’ in a small, 
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nervous voice and at that moment six children rushed down- 
stairs screaming in play, skeltered back into the close, alarmed 
by the rain, and gathered curious round the youths, till 
Jimmy drove them away, when they ran and sat staring, half-. 
way up the stairs. 

‘Damn they kids ! ’ exclaimed Willie, proceeding with his 
introduction. His voice was acquiring power as he turned 
the third page, when a happy drunkard rolled into the close, 
shaking off rain like a dog and stopping to leer fatuously at- 
them all. 

‘ My, it’s wat enough tae droon the nine lives o’ a cat!’ he 
solemnly assured them, bowing and raising a battered, mouldy 
bowler, then he staggered upstairs singing, ‘ Ah luv a lassie, 
A bonny Heilan’ lassie!’ and the children ran before him 
amused and afraid, while the essayist sighed, frowned and 
resumed and read for ten minutes uninterrupted. Paddy 
Maguire and Bobby Logan were becoming restive, eyeing 
each other with low-browed sympathy; Eddy Macdonnel 
listened, engrossed and Jimmy Hamilton folded his arms and 
puffed his pipe, looking very judicial. Willie’s ‘ treetiz’ was 
concerned with the relations of the individual to the State, 
and it threatened every kind of State, Communist, Socialist, 
Conservative or Ecclesiastical, with dire consequences if it 
dared to make unreasonable inroads on personal liberty, and 
Jimmy condemned its logic with god-like scorn, for it was 
evident that Willie was refusing the State any right to live 
at all. 

Jimmy became utterly aghast at the essay’s wild theories 
and was about to interrupt the entranced reader when a stout 
hawker with a vast packsheet bundle of cast-off garments, her 
day’s collection from middle-class houses, waddled into the 
close, her burden hanging from her shoulders down her back 
and swinging from side to side. The listeners made way for 
her, but Willie, transported by the glory of his composition, 
read on unaware, and the hawker’s bundle grazed the copy- 
book and swept it from his hand, while she puffed on upstairs, 
unconscious of her interference with poetry and wisdom. 

Paddy and Bobby laughed, but Eddy looked with sincere 
concern at Willie, thus rudely wakened from his self- 
imposed hypnotism. He snatched, startled, at his pince-nez, 
and as Jimmy handed him the copybook he stuffed it indig- 
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nantly into his pocket, walked rapidly to the closemouth and 
stood quivering with wrath, feeling that he had suffered the 
final indignity and toying with the suspicion that Jimmy had 
listened as indifferently as Paddy and Bobby, despite his 
appearance of intense attention. 

Jimmy strode after him, loudly asking him if he wasn’t 
going to finish the essay, for he didn’t want to lose this glorious 
opportunity to lam into Willie’s conglomeration of fallacious 
ideas. Willie glowered, silent, then exclaimed, ‘ Ach, it’s 
rotten. It’s not worth reading!’ and obstinately refused to 
continue till Eddy, whose mind had flown along elated in the 
ptocession of words, happily indifferent to association of 
ideas, expressed his genuine appreciation of Willie’s prose, and 
Willie, flattered by his praise and incited by a desire to rise on 
the wings of his ‘ pairoration,’ consented to read the remaining 
pages. 

They all returned to their stand under the lamp ; Paddy 
and Bobby hovered near, out of politeness, though they were 
pale and feverish with boredom; Jimmy resumed his sage 
attitude ; Eddy, his look of eager attention. Willie began 
reading, at first with diminished ardour, but as he reached the 
concluding page his zeal was in full blaze and he threw his 
whole body into the utterance of the last phrase, the crest of 
his ‘ pairoration’ ; ‘ Individualism !’ he almost shouted, ‘we 
await Thy Glorious Dawn!’ Tears glinted against his glasses 
as he stood for a moment with bent head and arms hung, like 
an exhausted orator. 

‘Ha, that was damn guid!’ cried Paddy Maguire with 
terrific relief. 

‘ My, that was great, Willie! Great!’ cried Eddy, aglow 
with enjoyment, trembling with Socialistic emotion and want- 
ing to shake ‘comrade’ Willie by the hand, while Bobby 
Logan smiled his Punch-like smile, his long chin tilting up to 
meet his long curved nose. 

As if he was forcing himself with fearful effort back to 
reality, Willie shrugged his shoulders dramatically, pocketed 
the exercise book, faced Jimmy with a challenging look and 
said quietly, apparently indifferent to Jimmy’s or the world’s 
opinion. 

* Well, what did ye think of it ?’ 

Jimmy slowly gestured with his pipe. ‘ Aye, it was good,’ 
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he admitted in a hesitating, reflective voice. ‘ It didnae lose 
interest onywhere. Ah think it was an improvement oan yer 
treetiz oan Free Wull an’ Determinism.’ He suspected that 
the bulk of the essay had been contributed by Schopenhauer, 
Emerson, Thomas Carlyle and Bernard Shaw, though he had 
to allow that the plagiarisms had been well organised. ‘ Mind 
ye,’ he hastened to add, ‘ Ah don’t agree wi’ the theeziz in wan 
particular!’ and he shook his pipe at Willie like an elderly 
philosopher. 

‘I didn’t expect ye would!’ said Willie, resenting his 
knowing manner and thinking, ‘ Who is he tae pass literary 
judgments ?’ 

Jimmy then made a scornful reference to one of the essay’s 
major points and they began an argument on “The Individual 
and the State,’ with Willie vigorously attacking, heartened by 
his literary success. Eddy Macdonnel lit a Woodbine and 
stood close to them with a broad, amiable smile, drinking in 
their erudition ; Paddy Maguire and Bobby Logan strayed to 
the middle of the close and commenced singing ‘ Alexandet’s 
Ragtime Band’ in execrable harmony, Paddy contributing a 
tuneless base, Bobby’s Punch-like features moving up and 
down in unison with his nasal tenor. 

At that moment Jeannie Gordon danced down the stairs. 
She was carrying a vety gay, blue umbrella for the time of the 
year and beneath it her neat blonde hair gleamed tantalisingly ; 
she wore a shimmery rubber rainproof of an emerald green 
and held in her hand a highly-coloured quart jug, as she was 
going to fetch her parents a quart of bedtime stout from the 
‘Jug and Bottle’ of ‘ The Shamrock Bar’ at the end of the street. 
She reached the foot of the stairs, gave Jimmy an injurious 
look, threw to Eddy an inviting smile—in the light of which 
his face assumed the hue of a boiled carrot—and responded 
with a small, lyrical laugh to a naughty remark of Paddy 
Maguire’s, then her tiny, seductive steps bore her into the 
pouring rain. 

Thunderstruck, Jimmy realised that loveliness had passed 
by, and, thrusting his glowing pipe in his pocket, he shouted, 
“Hi! Jeannie! What the hell are ye scootin’ away like that 
for? Hi, wait a minute. Ah want tae talk tae ye!’ and 
dashed furiously into the downpour like a hot satyr pursuing 
a desirable nymph. 
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‘Well! The ignorant bugger!’ cried Willie, swallowing 
the torrent of eloquence that was gushing from his lips. 
‘ What bloody manners ! ’ and he looked at Eddy with indig- 
nation inflaming his pince-nez. 

‘It wasn’t exactly polite,’ agreed Eddy, not wishing to be 
hard on a pal who shared his political outlook. 

‘Polite!’ cried Willie. ‘It was atavistic. It was un- 
couth! Then, giving a theatrical shudder, he made a gesture 
that entirely discarded Jimmy. ‘Och, what else could ye 
expect from a Materialist an’ a Communist ?’ he said, and 
went on talking about higher things, his young voice mincing 
in the tones of all Scotchmen who constrict their native vocal 
breadth to imitate upper-class English. Across the street an 
enormous natural voice was booming, ‘Hi! Paddy! Will 
ye come an’ look afthur the shop ?’, a command that Paddy 
Maguire immediately obeyed by racing across the street to 
deputise for his father, who stood at his shop door, a tall, 
massive, black-bearded man, stooping and peering under a 
pouring umbrella, impatient to be going to have his evening 
dram in the ‘ Snug’ of the ‘Rob Roy Arms.’ 

Bobby Logan was still singing and Eddy Macdonnel was 
suddenly overcome by a great weariness with learning and 
culture and Willie’s voice. A deep longing for love and rag- 
time troubled his heart. He wanted to be standing also at the 
closemouth, shuffling his feet to syncopation and humming 
‘Itchy Koo’ and ‘ Casey Jones,’ and he glanced impatiently 
from Willie to the end of the close that held the echoes of song 
and debate and the drum of relentless rain, while the broken 
mantle of the lamp overhead shed gruesome light. 


Epwarp GAITENS. 
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The Judicious Marriage of Mr. Hooker, by C. J. Sisson (Cambridge 
University Press, ros. 6d. net). 

The Reformation Settlement called forth two great apologetic 
writings. The first, Bishop Jewel’s Apology (1562), was written for 
the early generation for whom the adversary was Rome. By 1588, 
however, this battle had been won, with notable assistance, it must 
be acknowledged, from Sixtus V and Philip II. Yet already a new 
opponent had arisen in the Puritans, a sectarian group which agreed 
only in holding that the Reformation had not been carried far 
enough, though as to how much further it should be carried, they 
were sharply divided. The civil authorities, alive to the danger, 
cast around for a champion and found one in Richard Hooker, a 
scholar and humanist, pious, unambitious and with no political axe 
to grind. In 1585 he was made Master of the Temple, a post soon 
relinquished for a country living where he could work with less 
interruption. In 1593 there appeared the first edition of Ez¢lesi- 
astical Polity: Eight Books, though, in fact, only four books were 
printed. To the new edition of 1597 fifth was added. The publi- 
cation of the remaining three, and these the most controversial, 
was long delayed. Books VI and VII, which dealt respectively 
with the functions of lay-elders and the authority of bishops, were 
first printed in 1648, and Book VIII, on the relation of Church and 
State, first appeared, in an imperfect form, in 1662. With the 
problems raised by these posthumous books, the present volume 
is largely concerned. 

In 1612, Sir Edwyn Sandys, a close friend of Hooker, who, as 
Professor Sisson has established, had made himself responsible, in 
Hooker’s lifetime, for financing the publication of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity, was cited before the Court of Chancery on the charge of 
having withheld from Hooker’s daughters certain profits to which 
they claimed to be entitled. Professor Sisson has published, for 
the first time, the records of this litigation. It appears that on 
Hooker’s death, in 1600, his father-in-law and executor, John 
Churchman, had all his unpublished manuscripts brought to 
London and that a small committee of friends was formed to 
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examine them and decide on their disposal. They were found to 
include unfinished copies of Books VI and VII and fragments of 
Book VIII, and these were handed to Dr. Spenser, the President of 
Corpus Christi, Hooker’s old college, with a view to preparing 
them for the press. In his Preface to the 1604 edition (again of the 
first five books only), Spenser says of the last three books that 
Hooker ‘lived to see them perfected,’ adding that ‘some evil 
disposed mindes. . . as soon as they were borne, and their father 
dead, smothered them and by carrying away the perfect copies, left 
unto us nothing but imperfect and mangled draughts.’ Spenser 
did not repeat his assertion that the books had been completed, or 
that they had been destroyed, when he was called upon to give 
evidence in the Chancery proceedings ; but he again insisted that 
the manuscripts were ‘ very imperfect and a great part written in 
scattered papers.’ He said that by 1611 he had brought them ‘ to 
some reasonable state of perfection,’ but added that ‘they were 
not yet thought fit for the press.’ As to this last, he earnestly 
begged the Court not to question him further and they forebore to 
do so. 

Now Spenser had married the sister of another Corpus friend of 
Hooker’s, George Chapman, who, with Sandys, had early interested 
himself in Hooker’s work. Mrs. Spenser was the aunt of Isaac 
Walton, who in the Preface to his Life of Hooker acknowledges his 
obligation to her for details of Hooker’s private life. In his Appendix 
to the Life, Walton gives a circumstantial story, for the truth of 
which he claims additional authority, but without stating what it 
was, according to which the three books were destroyed, after 
Hooker’s death, with the connivance of his widow, that she was 
summoned forthwith to London, was interrogated by members of 
the Privy Council, made confession to Archbishop Whitgift and 
died next morning. There is no further evidence to confirm this 
story and, in fact, we know that Mrs. Hooker remarried and died 
three years later in Canterbury. If, however, as we have every 
ground for assuming, Walton’s real source was Mrs. Spenser, she 
was no reliable witness where Hooker was concerned. For Walton 
tells us in the Life that Hooker was entrapped into marriage with the 
daughter of a woollen-draper who had fallen upon evil days and 
that she brought him ‘ neither beauty nor portion.’ Her beauty 
cannot now be determined and Hooker would doubtless have held 
that he was the best judge of it. The rest of the story Professor 
Sisson has demolished. John Churchman did later lose his money. 
But at the time of the marriage, he was a man of some credit and 
renown, Master of the Merchant Taylors’ Company and Chamberlain 
of the City of London. His daughter brought Hooker the not 
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inconsiderable dowry of £700 and, for all other evidence to the 
contrary, made him a good wife. After this, all that remains certain 
is that Mrs. Spenser did not like Mrs. Hooker. 

Professor Sisson rejects the destruction story and holds that it 
is unlikely that Hooker had time to complete the last three books 
between 1597 and 1600. He has shown that we only possess a 
fragment of Book VI, but he argues that there is no reason for 
rejecting the authenticity of Books VIIand VIII. Yet no manuscript 
of the posthumous books has come down to us in Hooker’s writing ; 
we have the twice-repeated statement of the editor that he had to 
work upon imperfect drafts, and it is certain that Book VIII must 
have been largely rewritten. Professor Sisson quotes a letter from 
Lancelot Andrewes to Dr. Parry, written five days after Hooker’s 
death, expressing the fear that the manuscripts would find their way 
into ‘ great hands’ which would manipulate them for their own 
ends, though he omits to say that of this letter we only possess a 


- copy which is not in Andrewes’ hand. It is clear from Spenset’s 


statement that influence was exerted in certain quarters to hold up 
the publication of the posthumous books which, if written to confute 
the Puritans, contained much which would have been equally objec- 
tionable to the High Anglican Party. As the American scholar, Mr. 
R. A. Houk, has pointed out, the version of Book VIII, in the 1662 
edition, was discredited as soon as it appeared by the publication of 
the discordant text contained in Nicholas Bernard’s Clavi Trabales, 
and‘ in the 1836 edition Keble made use of yet a third variant, the 
manuscript in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. Which of 
these versions is the work of Spenser we have no certain means of 
knowing. We may indeed conclude that the evidence that the 
posthumous books were completed, or if completed were destroyed, 
is very slender, and we may admit that Spenser could have been 
trusted to do his best with Hooker’s papers in order, as he claimed, 
‘to make them show some shadow of resemblance of their father’s 
face’; while the fact that competent judges have held that their 
style is Hooket’s, suggests that he was fortunate in his editor, or it 
may be, editors. It would seem, further, that Andrewes’ foreboding 
was not realised. The posthumous books, and even Book VIII, 
reveal no trace of manipulation by ill-disposed persons, nor do they 
contain anything which is inconsistent with Hooker’s position as 
laid down in the earlier books, as was indeed pointed out by Baxter 
when the Anglican Party sought to shield Hooker from the charge 
of sedition by alleging that the authenticity of Book VIII was 
doubtful. Beyond this point it would be imprudent to venture on 
the evidence before us. 
R. N. Carew Hunt. 
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After Hitler, by Axel Heyst (Minerva Publishing Co., price 6s., 
pp. 228). 

This book embodies in a small compass the sage and penetrating 
observations of a foreign journalist of unusual ability. Heyst 
writes as a European faced with the human jungle, and yet clinging 
desperately to Europe and to a belief in its rebirth. He writes, 
though a foreigner, in a clear readable English, and his theme is 
Germany as a force alien to European civilisation. While much is 
familiar in his analysis of Hitler and the Nazi movement, his 
reflections are original and throw a fresh light on the subject, as he 
looks upon events and personalities from the angle of the psycho- 
logist. He is constantly drawing attention to the fact that Nazism 
merely intensifies aptitudes already existing in the German 
character; the German’s mysticism which suggests great depths 
but which in reality is merely a cover for strong animal instincts ; 
the German’s want of self-ridicule, of that moral hygiene which 
keeps other nations sane; the German liking for being governed 
with a strong hand and its love of militarism. Hitler was conscious 
that the German was not essentially changed, and he worked on 
these characteristics with the skill of a wizard playing with psychic 
forces. ‘ The dark driving force of Mein Kampf fascinated people 
who were ready to forget the intellectual and moral baseness of the 
book.” 

The myth of the Nordic race, Mr. Heyst describes as a manceuvre 
—a political trick designed to uproot the consciousness of adherence 
to European culture, and he indicates the recurrent nature of this 
impulse of estrangement from Latin culture evident in German 
history. The Germans have never been properly assimilated into 
the European community. Mr. Heyst does not believe that the 
Germans are inwardly convinced that they are already a Herrenvolk. 
Just ‘ as in the sexual sphere the Germans have to whip and beat to 
convince themselves of their full manliness, they have to use terror 
and persecution to hammer the idea into their heads that they are 
a master people.’ 

He dwells on Hitler’s reliance on psychological methods to gain 
his ends in foreign affairs, his infamous exploitation of the revulsion 
generally felt against war in ‘ bourgeois’ countries. How true it 
was that Hitler ‘became gruff and brutal when he saw that his 
opponents were retreating and making concessions. A true German, 
he could not understand compromise, and regarded it as a sign of 
weakness.’ Mr. Heyst does not exaggerate when he says that ‘ the 
consciousness of somebody’s weakness provokes in Hitler sadistic 
fury, and the urge to demonstrate his force and to humiliate his 
opponent.’ 
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Touching upon the unspeakably cruel treatment of the Poles, 
Mr. Heyst conveys a grave warning. The effects of Nazi education 
are more far reaching than we realise, and the awakening in Germany 
of ferocious and primitive instincts is much greater than is supposed. 
Germany is by no means a shaky structure ; we have to overcome 
not merely the deeply-rooted aggressive traditions of Prussia, but 
to tame the energies of a fanaticised people. Most of these evils he 
attributes to the fact that Germany escaped her defeat in 1918, that 
the Allied victory was not convincing. Mr. Heyst sharply criticises 
Great Britain for failing in her duty to exercise with France a discreet 
Anglo-French domination. This would have been alone capable of 
preserving the Versailles order which established the independence 
of the Poles, Czechs and other peoples. In this war, he insists that 
nothing short of a military defeat of the Germans will suffice. ‘ All 
sentimental illusions about Germany should be brushed aside. All 
talk about an “eternal” Germany, the country of Goethe and 
Kant, is simply out of date, because at the time of Goethe, Germany 
was a conglomeration of principalities. One can even draw from 
that state of affairs the conclusion that only a Germany composed 
of different communities and provinces produces true culture, and 
that all centralisation in Germany inevitably means the triumph of 
Prussia.’ I would commend these words particularly to those 
Members of Parliament who are the boon companions of German 
emigrés of the Social Democratic Party ; the Party which always 
stood for a centralised Reich inclusive of Austria, pan-Germans of 
the Left, who prepared the way for the Nazi-Prussian Reich of 
to-day. The future peace treaty, Mr. Heyst insists, must not ignore 
strategic factors ; the mountain frontier of Czechoslovakia should 
be restored; Poland likewise would have no chance of existence 
without the inclusion of East Prussia, affording her safe access to 
the sea. I would strongly agree with this view ; Poland could well 
claim the region on other grounds as well; until the seventeenth 
century East Prussia was federated to the Polish Crown, and as 
late as the end of the eighteenth century, a part of East Prussia was 
an integral portion of Poland ; the inhabitants of the southern part 
of East Prussia, the Masurians, speak a Polish dialect to this day. 
‘Manly severity,’ writes Mr. Heyst, ‘ would be a great asset in 
framing the new peace and in conducting the affairs of post-war 
Europe. We have a quarrel with the German nation. That people 
let itself be seduced by the most brutal theory. Only a peace treaty 
based on knowledge of the psychology of the German people will 
be a success. Only an unsentimental order in post-war Europe will 
be a lasting one.’ But the English are almost incurably senti- 
mental: this defect menaces our future; our kinsmen in the 
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Dominions must correct our faults. The British Commonwealth 
and the United States, concluded Mr. Heyst, hold in their hands the 
chance of reorganising Europe, in a wise and just way, for Europe, 
particularly its smaller States, will demand security as well as liberty. 
‘England and America possess the sense of governing without 
oppression, of leadership without compulsion.’ Mr. Heyst expresses 
the fervent hope that these two Empires will show the utmost 
resolution, authority and energy in establishing and, even more 
important, in maintaining a federated Europe under their joint 
guidance and leadership. 





T. P. ConwE.i-Evans. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Smr,—This little pamphlet ‘Black Record’ was_a necessity. 
The right attitude with regard to National-Socialism has been 
adopted at last. Sir Robert Vansittart is quite right in regarding 
National-Socialism as a movement of the German people. In 
reality it is a question of this and this alone which arises in the 
discussion provoked by him. 

What position has this movement led by Hitler in the frame- 
work of the political and spiritual history of the German people, 
and what are the corresponding main ideas which should animate 
foreign policy, if they are not to be founded on illusions ? 

This is clear: policy wis-d-vis Germany will in future vary 
considerably according to whether one believes that Hitlerism is a 
superficial and ephemeral occurrence, or whether one believes the 
contrary that it is an éwner expression of the German Geist, which 
will in no way be destroyed with the fall of the present régime, but 
is a permanent possibility in the German Geist ready to renew 
itself at any time. 

One should not allow oneself to be deceived by the mendacious 
and ridiculous word ‘ National-Socialism.’ National-Socialism has 
nothing to do with Socialism, if this is the right name for the 
organisation prompted by altruism for living in common. In the 
same way it has little to do with the Nation. For the idea of Nation 
in Hitler’s mouth loses its original conception of the human and 
universal. ‘Nation’ is for him the name of the appeal to the 
barbaric, diabolical instincts inherent in the German. National- 
Socialism is only the organisation of these instincts. Nothing more. 
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In reality one must recognise this movement in connection with 
German history in order to get at its true origin. . 

It is fed by similar inner springs as the so-called German Freedom 
Movement in the beginning of the nineteenth century, which, 
ostensibly directed against Napoleon, was really the corrupt revolt 
of Jahn, Arndt and Fichte against the European humanism of the 
eighteenth century (a fact which Goethe realised with horror). It 
is a movement of the people, as was the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century, which actually was not directed against the abuses of the 
Church but was a barbaric assault on the Europe of Humanism and 
the Renaissance. It is, to mention earlier dates, a movement of the 
people such as the attack of these same barbarians on the Roman 
Empire in the fourth and fifth centuries, which extinguished the 
culture of antiquity. 

It is always the same front, always the same revolt and the 
invasion of infernal powers into mankind in the course of European 
history. In ever new assaults Germany turns against every out- 
standing figure of mankind and against every attempt at the 
humanisation of Europe. It destroys Roman culture, it destroys 
the European Renaissance, it does away with the humanism of the 
French Revolution in the nineteenth century, it reverts to the same 
attack of Reaction against Europe just when economic and social 
factors were ripe for a new European unity and a new European 
humanity. 

I hold it as the most urgent task of world enlightenment and 
propaganda to destroy the thesis of the ‘Two Germanies,’ one 
Germany of barbarians and ‘ another’ Germany of the spirit. It 
is one of the most dangerous and alarming theses propounded by 
the enemies of peace in the world. Certainly no one would dare, 
even in war-time, to defame the greatness of the German spirit as 
manifested in immortal works. But has not this very same spirit 
made itself guilty of an unanswerable lack of responsibility against 
everything which has happened around it in the political and social 
life of Germany? Was not the German spirit in its love for the 
Abstract, for the ‘ Systems of Reason,’ in its devotion to the 
Absolute, in its flight from real concrete Existence, in its retreat 
into the ego and into the mind, the expression of this lack of 
responsibility ? Have not German philosophers and poets suffered 
the German people by their side to be delivered up to the military: 
and nationalist powers of force? Even more: were they not for 
the most part inwardly allied with these powers? Did they not 
represent that e vil theory of the two worlds, a world of the spirit 
on the one side and a world of practice, policy and society on the 
other, neither of which had anything to do with the other? Was 
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not even the noble idea of humanity, as it was represented in th 
eighteenth century by Lessing and Herder and others, reconciled in) 
practice with a system of social injustice and political power, ing 
because it was then only an abstract postulate ? 

Who does not know the abominable type of German ideali 
schoolmaster and professor who cannot do enough in his adoratic 
of a chauvinistic nationalism? Nearly all great Germans were, 
according to their opportunities in one way or another, militarists, 
nationalists, that is, in a fundamental sense, barbarians, a fact which 
can easily be confirmed. That is a character trait which can b 
demonstrated right in the most sublime heights of German 
spirituality. When the great German dramatist Hebbel (in th 
second half of the nineteenth century), in his Memoirs of Paris, 
‘dreams’ of the future German capital city, he represents it ag 
nothing less than a granite ‘ Kaiserburg.’ ‘ In the centre the Kais 
on his throne bears in his right hand the sceptre of the Roma 
Emperors and in his left the former Carthaginian, now British, 
trident.’ 

I may not now go into the deeper springs of the originality al 
the German spirit, or more still the deeper springs of that of an 
eternal Germany, which holds within itself the two sides of th 
spirit and barbarism. But it is one of the most urgent tasks for the 
sake of future peace, that the inner connection of these two sides 
of the German Geist should be exposed and that the legend of ¢ 
‘ Two Germanies ’ should be destroyed. 


Erwin HARTMANN, _ 








